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NOAH WEBSTER, THE EMINENT LEXICOGRAPHER. 


ws Noah Webster a great man? 
Perhaps not, in that sense which 
inclines the masses of men and women 
to idolize some prominent character of 
the day. But no reflective mind can 
contemplate the circumstances of his 
career, and the influence he still exerts 
on the civilization of America and Eu- 
rope, without according him a well-earned 
eminence—a true greatness that will en- 





dure. Socially, he was not distinguished 
above many other men of his day. Re- 
ligiously, he made no great demonstra- 
tions, but lived a deeply virtuous life, and 
observed the customs which prevailed 
among the people with whom he lived 
and died. He was regarded as a tem- 
perate, industrious, and circumspect citi- 
zen. Intellectually, he was especially 
studious, having a philosophical cast of 
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mind. His memory and application 
were remarkable, and much cultivated, 
He economized time and means, making 
the most of both. There was no dissi- 
pation, no idling, no gambling, no “ fast” 
habits in his category of characteristics. 
He availed himself of the best thoughts 
of the best minds; and by adding his 
own practical common-sense, and the 
deductions from his experience in school- 
teaching, supplied what was wanted to 
interest, call out, and develop the facul- 
ties of children. 

This 
foundation, in philosophical principles, 
in accordance with a well-balanced mind. 
IIe had a well-formed head,—* a sound 
mind in a sound body,”—and “ his works 
do follow him.” 

Reader, here is encouragement for 
you, Ifave you one, two, or five talents ? 
Use and make the most of it, or them; 
and though you may not live to enjoy 
all the fruits of your well-directed efforts, 
you will have the happy satisfaction of 
knowing that you tried to be useful, and 
to leave the world somewhat the better 
for having lived in it. 

If the modest Noah Webster was not 
fully appreciated in his own lifetime, his 
posterity and the world are benefited 
by his services. He made the most of 
the talents with which he was blessed, 
and without vanity, pomp, or ceremony 
left his great reputation a heritage to a 
thankful kindred, nation, and race. 


The name of the auther of the most favorite 
dictionary of the English language extant may 
well be said to be “as familiar as household 
words” on our side of the Atlantic, for nearly 
every boy and girl in America when first sent 
to school has an introduction to the spelling- 


modest author laid a correct | 


book prepared by this great lexicographer. | 
Yet familiar as the mass of the people are with | 


the name of Noah Webster, comparatively few 


have any knowledge of his life and the circum- | 


stances attending his extraordinary compila- 
tions in philology. There are very many who 
confound the lexicographer with the eminent 
statesman Daniel Webster, who was born 





about twenty-seven years later, and who, we 
believe, claimed little or no relationship with 
the former. Weremember reading an incident 
not long since, of an intelligent (?) countryman 
who boasted a copy of “ Webster’s Dictionary.” 
He was requested by a neighbor to give the 
meaning of some word. The farmer had re- 
course to his dictionary, and fully satisfied the 
seeker for verbal knowledge, who in the pleni- 
tude of his satisfaction exclaimed, “ A great 
man was that Webster! A very great man!” 
“ Yes,” rejoined the other, “he was a great 
man; he could make words, and he could 
speak ’em, too, in Congress.” 

We have assumed that a short sketch of Dr. 
Webster’s life, accompanied by the excellent 
portrait which appears on the first page, would 
be acceptable to our readers, and so have pre- 
pared the following, from the best authorities 
at hand. 

Noah Webster was born in what is now 
known as West Hartford, Conn., October 16th, 
1758. His father was a respectable farmer, and 
also a township magistrate, a descendant in 
the fourth generation of John Webster, one of 
the first settlers of Hartford, who at one time 
exercised the functions of a member of the 
colonial council from its earliest formation, 
and at a later period was Governor of Connecti- 
cut. His mother was also of illustrious family, 
being descended from William Bradford, the 
second Governor of the Plymouth Colony. 

Young Webster was prepared for college 
under the instruction of the clergyman of .the 
parish, and in 1774 entered Yale College. His 
studies there were somewhat interrupted by 
the unsettled state of the country which im- 
mediately preceded and followed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Immediately upon the 
invasion of New England by Burgoyne in 1777, 
Webster volunteered in the “ alarm list,” with 
which his father was connected as a captain, and 
in which his two brothers were also enrolled. 
On the termination of the campaign he re- 
turned to his studies in college, and was gradu- 
ated in 1778, at the same time with Joel Barlow, 
Oliver Wolcott, Zephaniah Swift, Uriah Tracy, 
and others, who afterward became distin- 
guished in state or national affairs. 

He had chosen the law as his pursuit, but 
such was the general depression of all kinds of 
business, and so impoverished was the country 
by the continuance of the war, that he found it 
necessary to defer his intentions. It may be 
inferred that money itself was very scarce from 
the fact that on Webster’s return from college 
his father gave him an eight-dollar bill of the 
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Continental currency, which then was worth 
but half its face in coin, and told him that he 
must thereafter depend upon his own exertions 
for support. He resorted to school teaching, 
and during the summer of 1779 resided in 
Hartford. In the intervals afforded by his 
school duties he studied the manuals of law, 
and was admitted to practice in 1781. But as 
yet the young man found no encouraging pros- 
pect in the legal field, and he resumed school 
teaching, at Goshen, New York. Here he 
conceived that project which gave the direction 
to his whole subsequent life. This was the 
compilation of books for the instruction of 
youth. Having prepared an elementary trea- 
tise, he visited Philadelphia, and submitted it 
to Mr. Madison and others, who commended 
his work, and encouraged him in the carrying 
out of the plan which he presented for their 
consideration. Accordingly, in 1783, he pub- 
lished in Hartford his “ First Part of a Gram- 
matical Institute of the English Language.” 
This was followed by the second and third 
parts in the course of the next two years. 
These works comprised a spelling-book, an 
English grammar, and a compilation for read- 
ing, and were the first books of the kind pub- 
lished by an American author in America. 
Their popularity became general, as they were 
introduced into nearly all the schools of the 
United States. 

About the same time he undertook the pub- 
lication of “Governor Winthrop’s Journal,” 
which was preserved only in manuscript, and 
risked more than all his property in the enter- 
prise. The sale never fully reimbursed him 
for the expenses incurred. 

Mr. Webster became interested in the polit- 
ical discussions of his State touching the mea- 
sures of Congress, and in the winter of 1783-4 
published a series of papers in the Connecticut 
Courant in vindication of the national policy, 
which would grant full pay to the army for 
five years beyond its term of service. These 
papers had so much influence on public senti- 
ment that the election of 1774 returned a large 
majority to the Connecticut legislature of those 
who advocated the measure of Congress in 
this respect; and Governor Trumbull publicly 
thanked the young publicist for his opportune 
assistance in composing what had promised to 
result in open hostility to Congressional au- 
thority. 

In 1785 he published a pamphlet entitled 
“Sketches of American Policy,’ in which he 
asserted, for the first time in the public press, 
the necessity of the preparation of a new Con- 





stitution of the United States—a new system 
of government—“* which should act, not on the 
States, but directly on individuals; and vest in 
Congress full power to carry its laws into 
effect.” In the same year he made a journey 
tothe Southern States to procure the enactment 
of a State copyright law, so that authors might 
be protected in their rights over their own pub- 
lications. Ata much later period, 1830, Mr. 
Webster passed the winter in Washington, 
endeavoring to secure a modification of the law 
affecting copyrights, for the better protection 
and encouragement of American literature. 

In 1786 he delivered a course of lectures in 
the principal American cities on the English lan- 
guage, which were published ina volume in 1789 
under the title of “ Dissertations on the English 
Language.” He became the principal of an acad- 
emy in Philadelphia the following year; and 
when the labors of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion were terminated, he wrote, by the request 
of one of the delegates, Mr. Fitzsimmons, a 
pamphlet entitled “‘ Examination of the Lead- 
ing Principles of the Federal Constitution.” An 
attempt to establish a periodical in the city of 
New York, which he named the American Mag- 
azine, and published one year, resulted only in 
serious pecuniary loss. He then returned to 
Hartford, and again commenced the practice of 
law, with some encouragement. In the autumn 
of 1789 Mr. Webster married Miss Greenleaf, a 
young Boston lady of handsome person and 
fine mental culture. His friend Trumbull, well 
known as the author of * McFingal,” wrote with 
reference to this event in a letter to Wolcott: 
“ Webster has returned and brought with him 
a very pretty wife. I wish him success; but I 
doubt, in the present decay of business in our 
profession, whether his profits will enable him 
to keep up the style he sets out with. I fear he 
will breakfast upon Institutes, dine upon Disser- 
tations, and go to bed supperless.” The result, 
however, was more favorable than it appeared 
in the humorous anticipations of Trumbull, for 
Mr. Webster’s business improved, and contin- 
ued to improve, during his several years’ resi- 
dence in Hartford. 

A crisis in public affairs, occasioned by Gen- 
eral Washington’s “ Proclamation of Neutral- 
ity,” in 1793, when the French revolution had 
inspired so much sympathetic feeling that it 
threatened te assume a condition of activity, 
induced Webster to withdraw from the law 
and remove with his family to New York and 
there commence the publication of a daily 
newspaper in the interest of peace. This paper 
was named The Minerva. To it he added soon 
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after a semi-weekly, called The Herald. These 
names were subsequeptly changed for those of 
the Commercial Advertiser and New York Spec- 
tator. He was sole editor of these journals, and, 
besides, contributed a series of able papers un- 
der the signature of “ Curtius,” in defense of 
Jay's treaty with Great Britain in 1795. The 
prevalence of the yellow fever about this time 
led him to make an extended investigation of 
its causes, and also of the history of pestilential 
diseases generally, the results of which he pub- 
lished in 1799, in two volumes, under the title 
of “ A Brief History of Epidemics and Pestilen- 
tial Diseases.” 

In 1798 Mr. Webster removed to New Haven 
and shortly afterward withdrew from his con- 
nection with the newspapers which he had es- 
tablished in New York. He now determined 
to give his attention to literary matters entire- 
ly. In 1802 he published a work on the rights 
of neutrals in time of war, and a compilation 
of “ Historical Notices of the Origin and State 
of Banking Institutions and Insurance Offices.” 
His literary inclinations, however, were chiefly 
in the direction of philology, and his subse- 
quent investigations were devoted to the reali- 
zation of the purpose which had become con- 
firmed, to give to his countrymen a standard 
text book or compilation of their language. 
In 1806 he published a “ Compendious Diction- 
ary,” compiled from existing works, but con- 
taining many words in common use omitted 
by them, and furnishing better definitions. 
His “ Philosophical and Practical Grammar of 
the English Language” appeared in 1807. This 
was a highly original work, the result of many 
years of diligent investigation. The author's 
views may be gathered from the motto on the 
title-page, taken from Lord Bacon’s Aphorisms 
—* Antisthenes being asked what learning was 
most necessary, replied, ‘ To unlearn that which 
is naught!” He considered our English gram- 
mars as objectionable in one important re- 
spect, mainly, that of being too much con- 
formed to those of the Latin and Greek 
languages in their nomenclature and classifi- 
cation. True philosophy, he maintained, re- 
quires us to arrange things and give them 
names according to their real nature. But our 
language is rude and irregular in comparison 
with those of the ancients. It can not be re- 
duced to the same orderly system. The several 
parts of it can not be brought under the same 
names and classifications. We need, there- 
fore, a nomenclature of our own in some im- 
portant partitulars. Thus the word pronoun 
properly denotes a substitute for a noun. But, 





in many cases, words of this class are substi- 
tutes for clauses, or parts of sentences, and not 
for single nouns. There are also other words, 
not ordinarily ranged among pronouns, which 
act equally as substitutes—that is, perform the 
office of pronouns. Mr. Webster therefore pro- 
posed to lay aside the word pronoun and apply 
the term substitute to this whole class, as de- 
scribing their true office. Other changes were 
proposed, of the same nature and for the same 
reasons. No one who examines the subject 
with attention can doubt the advantages of Mr. 
Webster’s nomenclature in itself considered. 
It enabled him to give an analysis of senten- 
ces, and to explain constructions in a manner 
incomparably superior to that of the ordinary 
systems. His intimate acquaintance with the 
sources of our language prepared him to ac- 
count, in the most satisfactory manner, for 
many puzzling forms of expression. Still, the 
prejudice against nomenclature is so great, that 
this work has been far less known than it ought 
to be. It contains much valuable matter found 
in no other work, and is believed to be the 
most truly philosophical grammar which we 
have of the English language. 

The great work of his life, the “ American 
Dictionary of the English Language,” was 
commenced in the latter part of 1807. At the 
outset he had, as he himself states, no design 
of preparing an original work, but appreciating 
the need of a better compilation of words than 
the existing dictionaries furnished, he purposed 
to compile from them all, introducing the tech- 
nical terms of science, and incorporating those 
features which were virile parts of the language. 
This labor in itself would have been enough to 
sturtle an ordinary litterateur. Webster, how- 
ever, had proceeded no further than the second 
letter of the alphabet when he felt so seriously 
embarrassed for want of knowledge un the 
origin of words, there being no work within 
his reach which would give him the required 
information, that he laid aside the immediate 
task in hand, and spent ten years in an inquiry 
into the origin of our language, and its con- 
nection with the dialects of other countries. 
He examined in the course of his investigations 
the vocabularies of twenty of the principal 
languages of the world, and prepared a “ Syn- 
opsis of Words in Twenty Languages,” which 
still remains in manuscript. This important 
accomplishment furnished the assistance he 
needed, and in seven years more he had nearly 
completed the dictionary. From 1812 to 1822 
Mr. Webster resided in Amherst, where his 
reduced expenses permitted him to prosecute 
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his work steadily. In June, 1824, he sailed to 
France, and spent two months in Paris, con- 
sulting rare works in the royal library. About 
nine months were then spent in England, 
eight at the University of Cambridge, where 
he had free access to the libraries, and where 
he finished the dictionary, and the remainder 
of the time was consumed in visiting some of 
principal cities of England. He returned home 
in June, 1825, and soon afterward perfected the 
arrangements for the publication of the work. 
The first edition of twenty-five hundred copies 
was issued in 1828, and this was followed by 
an edition of three thousand in England. In 
1841, two years before the author’s decease, a 
revised edition of three thousand copies was 
published in this country. Since his death, it 
has undergone two additional revisions, and 
the last has made it the most complete thesaurus 
of words and their derivations in the English 
language. The extent of its vocabulary is but 
one of its numerous excellences. Its excellency 
in all things pertaining to a lexicon seems to 
be generally confessed, and has given it a world- 
wide circulation. A computation, recently 
made in the New York Tridune, shows that 
about one hundred years of labor, by all par- 
ties, have been spent in the production of the 
latest revised edition; that it is probably the 
largest single volume ever published, contain- 
ing six times as much matter as the Bible; that 
there are ten abridgments, in whose publication 
there is an annual consumption of about two 
hundred and fifty thousand tons of paper; and 
that some of these abridgments have had a 
circulation reaching seventy-five thousand. 
These statements show the high value of the 
work, as evinced in its appreciation by the 
public. It is estimated that a thousand persons 
receive their support from the manufacture and 
sale of the Webster dictionaries ; and since the 
death of the author, more than a quarter of a 
million of dollars have been paid to his family 
as copyright upon his works. 

Of the “Spelling-book,” more than fifty 
tuillions of copies have been sold, and its 
present rate of production is about one million 
copies perannum. During the year succeeding 
the late war, one million five hundred and 
ninety-six thousand seven hundred and eight 
were sold. It would appear from these figures 
that upward of fifty millions of American 
children have received their elementary train- 
ing in the science of language from this little 
manual. No other book besides the Bible, it 
is believed, has ever had so large asale. Dr. 
Webster supported himself and his large 





family during the twenty years he was engaged 
on his great dictionary on the income derived 
from his copyright of one cent or less on the 
speller. 

In 1823 Yale College conferred on Webster 
the honorary title LL.D. (Doctor of Laws.) 
The latter years of his life were spent in lighter 
literary avocations, and the revision of some 
of his early works. The last performance was 
the revision of the appendix to his dictionary, 
which he finished only a few days before his 
death, which took place at New Haven, May 
28th, 1843. Thus “ his hand rested in its last 
labors on the volume which he had commenced 
thirty-six years before.” 

In person, Dr. Webster was tall and some- 
what slender, remarkably erect through life, 
and even in advanced years walked with:a 
firm, elastic step. During the afternoon of a 
day shortly before his death he walked between 
two and three miles. 

No man had a greater aptitude for close 
study, and yet he was distinguished for his 
social disposition, affability, and politeness. 
He had remarkably elevated notions with 
respect to the proprieties of life; never in his 
most sportive or unguarded moments did any 
sentiment escape him which was coarse or 
vulgar. Method was one of the most con- 
spicuous features of his exterior life. Every- 
thing over which he had control was subject to 
exact system. In his pecuniary transactions 
he was acknowledged by all to be not only 
just but liberal. It was a principle with him, 
for life, never to be in debt. In all his dealings 
and social intercourse he was remarkably 
direct, frank, and open, and whatever faults 
might be imputed to him, no one ever suspected 
him of double dealing, or thought him capable 
of a mean action. 

It is said by his eminent biographer, Dr. 
Goodrich, that “ soon after he graduated, being 
uncertain what business to attempt, or by what 
means he could obtain subsistence, he felt his 
mind greatly perplexed and almost over- 
whelmed with gloomy apprehension. In this 
state, as he afterward informed a friend, he 
read Johnson’s ‘ Rambler,’ with unusual in- 
terest ; and in closing the last volume he made 
a firm resolution to pursue a course of virtue 
through life, and to perform every moral and 
social duty with scrupulous exactness.” 

Subsequent to 1808 he made the Scriptures 
his daily study. After the final completion of 
his dictionary, especially, they were always 
lying on his table, and he probably read them 
more than all other books. He felt from that 
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time that the labors of his life were ended, 
and that little else remained but to prepare for 
With a grateful sense of past mercies, 
2x cheering consciousness of present support, 
and an animating hope of future biessedness, 
he waited with patience until his appointed 
change should come. 


death. 


—_~+0e—__——_- 


PHRENOLOGY NO “HUMBUG.” 


BY REV. J. D. HARTLEY. 





JIVE years of close study and extensive 

1 observation have demonstrated to my 
mind most clearly that Phrenology is not only 
a true but as exact a science as any of the gen- 
erally received physical sciences. It is not es- 
tablished by theories, but by facts. One fact 
it regards as worth athousand theories. It is 
based upon the broad and immutable principles 
of nature, truth, and reason. And in these 
respects it differs from every other system of 
mental philosophy. 

My only wonder is that it was not proclaim- 
e to the world sooner. But knowledge is a 
growth. It begins in the minds of the uncul- 
tivated. It continues growing and developing 
till its brighter forms are called science. Thus 
the science of numbers seems to have origina- 
ted from the art of counting ; geometry, from 
land measuring; astronomy, from the simple 
act of grouping the stars into different forms 
by the shepherds of old; while the very com- 
mon facts of combustion, fermentation, and 
decay have developed slowly into the useful 
science of chemistry. And Phrenology is not 
an exception. From the observations made by 
Dr. Gall in 1785 has grown and developed the 
beautiful science of Phrenology, which is only 
waiting to be still further embraced by the 
masses in order to show forth to the world its 
practical utility. Phrenology had an existence 
in the human brain and was no new thing five 
thousand years ago; but it required fifty cen- 
turies for the birth of Dr. Gall, through whom 
Phrenology was developed and proclaimed to 
the world. When Phrenology was proclaimed 
to the world for the first time, it was ridiculed 
beyond measure ; but what science has not met 
with the same fate on its introduction to the 
people at large? And every new science that 
may awaken from its slumbers and come forth 
in the future must meet with the same fate, so 
long as the present state of ignorance continues 
to exist. 

Galileo was a martyr to the science of astron- 
omy. The ignorant monks actually refused to 





look through his telescope lest they should see 
and believe. The public were slow to accept 
the great discovery of the electric telegraph by 
Prof. Morse, which is now an indispensable 
part of our every-day civilization. Harvey 
demonstrated the circulation of the blood, and 
lost his practice for his pains. The man that 
cut the first type with his penknife out of 
wood, and exhibited the first printed page to 
the startled public, was nearly hung for being 
in league with the devil. Jenner was com- 
pelled to flee from his indignant countrymen 
because he was successful in controlling the 
small-pox. Gangs of men, grinning their in- 
credulity, greeted Fulton with derision as he 
started his first steamboat from New York, 
and sneeringly said “It’s a humbug.” But 
notwithstanding all obstacles, science has tri- 
umphantly prevailed, and must continue to 
prevail. Phrenology, like every other science, 
has its opponents, who have been thus far 
kicking against the pricks to no purpose. 
Having passed through the age of ridicule, it 
now requires the objector to employ reason 
and common sense in order to mect its claims 
if at all. I think it is pretty well understood 
by our opponents that in order to meet Phre- 
nolegy with any degree of success, new weap- 
ons which are sharper than a two-edged sword 
must be used if they can be. 

But how many of our opponents are too 
ready to weigh us ina false balance, which is an 
abomination in the sight of God. The majority 
of those who object to Phrenology don’t under- 
stand us to mean “ bumpology,” but Phrenology 
based upon anatomy and physiology, and are 
usually found to be almost wholly ignorant of 
the subject to which they object. I do not 
suppose that one out of a hundred ever read 
and studied carefully fifty pages of a phreno- 
logical work in all his life, and very many 
even in their own estimation do not possess 
the best phrenological character. Such as the 
latter hate the light because their deeds are 
evil; but truth is mighty and «ill prevail. 
Phrenology will continue to grow in favor as 
the age advances in intelligence. It is des- 
tined to be of great value to all; but especially 
to the scholar, the teacher, and the divine it is 
of invaluable worth. It leads us back to the 
beginning of all science. It throws light on 
the arts, manners, customs, religion, and his- 
tory of ancient nations. It calls into its ser- 
vice language, astronomy, geometry, and sound 
reasoning. It explores the fields of natural, 
intellectual, and moral philosophy. It leads 
us to investigate the wonderful construction 
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of our own bodies in the science of anatomy 
and physiology ; and in a word, it takes in the 
whole circle of human knowledge. It will in 
time overthrow the weak structures of time- 
crusted errors, and rear in their stead a philos- 
ophy as much higher as the heavens are above 
the earth,—as beautiful as the starry heavens, 
and as solid and enduring as the throne of the 
Eternal. 

SLANDERING THE WEATHER.— Very many 
diseases are laid at the door of “the weather.” 
It is the want of weather which brings multi- 
tudes in our larger cities to an untimely grave. 
“The weather” refers to the state of the out- 
door air: it may be cold or hot, wet or dry, 
serene or stormy, but it is all weather, pro- 





vided it is out of doors. Our wits are stimu- 
lated in winter to keep “the weather” out of 
doors ; and we eat, and sleep, and lounge in an 
atmosphere of sixty, seventy, and eighty de- 
grees, and that atmosphere loaded with impur- 
ities of human exhalations, coal-gas, furnace 
heat, and kitchen efiluvia. It is not wonderful 
that, breathing all these from morning until 
night, with but short intervals of an hour or 
two, now and then, during all the weary 
months of winter, that our children pale and 
pine away, and by the coming of spring-time 
have so little vitality, that crouy, scarlet fever, 
or other affections sweep multitudes into an 
untimely grave. The best health invigorator 
suitable for all classes and conditions is two 
hours of “ weather” daily, rain or shine. 


vv 


WHAT CAN I DO BEST!—CHOOSING A PURSUIT. 





THE PHRENOLOGIST. 


HE phrenologist, like the minister, the | 


physician, and the lawyer, should be 


| 


perfect; but as perfect men are exceedingly | 
scarce, and as the world must be served by | 


somebody in the different capacities of min- 
istration, its servants must needs be taken 
from among imperfect material. 

The ideal phrenologist should have a large, 
fine-grained, healthy, energetic, and enduring 
body, so that every function and force in his 
entire make-up would be as perfect as Crea- 
tive Wisdom could make it. 


If such a per- | 


son existed on earth, he would have no | 


complete companionship ; would find no- 
body who would be his peer. 

We have sometimes imagined a man or- 
ganized and endowed in all the faculties so 
as to rank in every respect with the ablest 
who have ever made talent and genius illus- 
trious, — with the body of an Adonis for 
beauty, vigor, and elasticity ; with the courage 
and energy of a Cesar; with the philosophical 
talent of Bacon, the wit of Cervantes, the 
mechanical talent of Watt, the imagination 
of Milton, the poetic fancy of Shakspeare, 
the benevolence of Howard, the religious 
reverence of Fenelon, the patience and for- 
titude of Job, and the friendly fidelity of a 
Ruth or a Damon. Such a man thus wise in 
all human capability, and endowed with the 
highest pattern of virtue, and the most abid- 
ing and tender affection, would be able to 





} 


perform any duty, to accomplish any purpose, 


| and achieve any result possible to human na- 


ture. Common men, if they could at some 
fortunate moment appreciate his capacity 
and worth, would incline to worship him, 
for we think he would be higher and better 
than some men are able to conceive God to 
be. 

With this exposition it will be better 
understood that in describing what is requi- 
site for the different trades and professions 
there always springs up this thought, that to 
do anything ell it is desirable that the doer 
have every power and faculty in its highest 
and best conditions. 

There is many a good user of tools with 
great skill in manipulation, and if in addition 
he had the highest order of inventive and 
philosophical talent and excellent artistic 
taste, he would be all the better qualified 
even for a blacksmith or boot-maker. He 
might not with such endowments be willing 
to follow those pursuits, but while he did 
follow them, he would do a better job than 
if he had only the practical talent necessary 
to do the work. Michael Angelo, one of the 
first artists and architects the world has 
known, was all the better constructor for the 
possession of those supereminent talents. On 
the same principle the highest culture in 
mathematics is no detriment, but rather a 
help to the use of the rules of arithmetic. 
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Dwarfed, warped, and imperfect specimens 
of humanity, which sometimes we think 
almost slander the wisdom of the Creator, 
have become such through manifold weak- 
ness, wickedness, and misfortune: verily 
“the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge.” Men 
insist on their right to live as they please. 
They use tobacco, and their children often 
lack brain and brawn in consequence ; they 
have poisoned their system with alcoholic 
liquors, or perverted their stomach and liver 
by high living, and their children are born 
with dyspepsia, consumption, or gout, or the 
tendencies thereto,—hence we find men very 
imperfect ; and if we would have ministers, 
magistrates, physicians, editors, teachers, and 
phrenologists, we have to select our candidates 
from among a race more or less demoralized 
by thousands of years of ignorance and vice. 
We should, however, select, so far as we may, 
for these teachers and leaders of mankind 
those who are the least imperfect, those best 
endowed and best behaved ; and as mankind 
must be served by those who are imperfect, 
it is a matter of vital consequence that as 
good specimens shall be selected as may be 
found, that their special topic of instruction 
may be brought within the scope and easy 
comprehension of practical thought. 

We say, first, the phrenologist should have 
a good body ; there should be strength, vigor, 
and health. Dyspeptics, or those who are 
nervous, angular, and erratic, have just as 
good aright to practice Phrenology as others 
with simitar defects have to preach the gospel, 
practice law, treat the sick, or build houses. 
But the cure of souls and of bodies, the ad- 
ministration of justice, the construction of 
dwellings, and the practice of Phrenology 
are sometimes so badly done that the parties 
in interest must suffer more or less; therefore 
we claim that, if possible, there should be-a 
good, sound, hearty, healthy body, so that 
the ministrations or labors may at least be 
normal. The temperaments which represent 
the bodily conditions should be such that 
the man would be active and energetic ; his 
thoughts clear, earnest, and at the same time 
cool enough not to be warped and perverted. 

The phrenologist should have a good-sized 
brain, so that he may have mental compre- 
hensiveness and momentum, and at least be 





the equal of the average man in the commu- 
nity ; and every organ of his mental compo- 
sition should be in fair development, so that 
he may appreciate every mental power in 
human nature, and be able to describe it 
successfully. If the phrenologist have a 
badly balanced head, his examinations will 
always be so toned and warped by his own 
peculiarities as to do more or less injustice to 
nearly eyery person who comes under his 
hands. If he have extra Cautiousness, there 
will always be hesitation, reserve, guarded- 
ness, and timidity in his descriptions, and his 
advice to the anxious and fearful will be 
anything but encouraging. If in conjunction 
with large Caution he have small Combat- 
iveness, he will never talk to his subject as 
Nathan did to David, looking him sternly in 
the eye and saying, ‘Thou art the man!” 
The consequence will be that his patron will 
not be fairly and firmly dealt with. wav 
phrenologist have extra large Approbativenitss, 
he will be inclined to say pleasant things to 
his subject, perhaps flatter ; will smooth over 
the rough points, and magnify the favorable 
qualities. Ifhe have extra large Benevolence, 
he will take too favorable a view of his sub- 
ject ; will excuse or palliate errors and 
defects. If his Secretiveness be too large, he 
will lack directness of expression ; there will 
be so much policy in all he does as to make 
him non-committal. If his Amativeness be 
too large, it will give to his life and profes- 
sional practice a tendency to sensuality; he 
will incline to speak of vices arising from 
the abuse of this feeling in a way that shall 
debase and pervert those who come in contact 
with him. If the examiner have excessive 
Ideality, Spirituality, and Hope, he will 
incline to paint the picture too brightly, and 
encourage young men falsely, and thus lure 
them into rash speculations. On the other 
hand, if he be weak in Secretiveness, he will 
be blunt, abrupt, speak too much, and lack 
that polish and judiciousness of expression 
which is essential to an harmonious character. 
Besides, a phrenologist, especially twenty 
years ago, needed Secretiveness enough to be 
always suspicious; for nearly every commu- 
nity would make an attempt to deceive him 
by dressing up the weak and the wicked in 
the garb of respectability to be examined 
and described publicly, or by taking their 
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best citizens into prisons and poorhouses to 
be examined as if they were culprits or pau- 
pers. A full degree of Secretiveness would 
lead the practical phrenologist to be suspi- 
cious of all such tricks, and teach him not to 
be deceived by appearances and external 
circumstances, but to fall back upon his 
science, regardless alike of applause or 
frowns from an audience. 

If he lack Conscientiousness, he will not be 
able to appreciate the higher and nobler ele- 
ments of truth and justice, and he will be 
always making mistakes, especially in treat- 
ing those who are better endowed in this 
respect than himself. Being mostly governed 
by other qualities, he will know but little 
about abstract virtue and justice, and not be 
likely to give anybody credit for those quali- 
ties; if he be lacking in his philosophical 
faculties,—if his reasoning organs be weak, 
he will never be able to measure men or 
describe those who have those qualities 
strongly marked, but will be flat, vapid, and 
shallow in his descriptions of those of supe- 
rior talent. With lack of Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, he will be too gentle 
and tender, fearful of hurting one’s feelings ; 
and even though he may know what he ought 
to say, he will lack the manly power to say 
it so as to make it serviceable to the subject 
or honorable to the truth of science. The 
phrenologist should be amply developed in 
the social organs, not only that he may win 
friends by proper appeals to the social nature 
in others, but because in his examinations so 
much needs to be said relative to social life, 
and he should be qualified by strong social 
feeling to say it effectively. He should have 
rather large Self-Esteem and Firmness, to give 
him self-reliance and dignity that his word 
may be as law to his patrons—also that his 
character may be manly, steadfast, and hon- 
orable. He should have at least a full share 
of Acquisitiveness to prize his services, and 
to secure from his labors adequate compensa- 
tion, and also to appreciate the law of eco- 
nomics, that his advice as to business may be 
useful to his patrons. He should have only 
medium Alimentiveness, that he may not only 
keep his system in right relations to health 
and effort, but be an example of temperance 
to all. A drinking, smoking phrenologist 
should be regarded as an abomination, and 
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utterly repudiated. He should have a good 
memory to retain knowledge, and large Lan- 
guage to express himself handsomely, and 
large Ideality to give a poetic and eloquent 
spirit as well as a polished style and manner. 
A phrenologist should be a man of talent and 
a gentleman. The phrenologist needs to 
have enough of each faculty to feel at home 
in lecturing upon it, or describing its action 
in the subjects under his hands; besides, the 
phrenologist ought to know something about 
life besides that which he gets from books. 
We have often thought that labor on a 
farm for years in early life was almost indis- 
pensable to sound and comprehensive judg- 
ment, and that the experience and knowledge 
there gained would be highly serviceable to 
a man in any department of life. For a per- 
son to know how everything that he eats 
appears as it is growing, for him to know 
the history of whatever he eats, drinks, and 
wears, is no mean acquisition. The phrenolo- 
gist is all the better for understanding some- 
thing of every trade and avocation by which 
men get a living ; then if persons be brought 
to him who are seeking to know what ayo- 
cations they are best adapted to, the phrenol- 
ogist will be able to direct each man to the 
right place. The muscular developments, the 
strength, the style of temperament, and the 
aptitude for particular pursuits must all 
be estimated ; and the more the phrenologist 
knows by experience or observation of the 
duties, privations, peculiarities, and require- 
ments of all kinds of business, the more 
readily will he be able to assign to each per- 
son the peculiar avocation, all things consid- 
ered, best adapted to him. One reason why 
men who start in humble life, and have to 
work their way up to position and influence 
through hardship and difficulties, are so 
effective, and able to meet men where they 
live, and on their own ground, and in their 
own peculiar trials and circumstances, is ex- 
plained by the fact that they have learned 
skill by practice and self-reliance by necessity. 
One reared in the lap of luxury, one who has 
conversed with well-to-do, happy people only, 
may preach an able sermon or sound theol- 
ogy; but one of those pioneer Methodists 
raised on a farm, knowing what poverty and 
privation mean, can go among the poor and 
preach a gospel that the poor will under- 
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stand. But one or two of the twelve disci- 
ples were learned and polished; the others 
were common men, having very little learning 
and no worldly position, with all the weak- 
nesses, frailties, and temptations which 
belong to the lower relations of life; and 
they were adapted to go out and “ preach 
the gospel to every creature.” 

The phrenologist, like the minister, then, 
is all the better for having an intimate ac- 
quaintance with common industries and com- 
mon life, as well as with books and with the 
learned and noble, and he who has the 
breadth to comprehend, and the wisdom to 
apply knowledge thus gained, can best suc- 
ceed in the duties of his profession. 

The practice of Phrenology, more than any 
other pursuit, tends to the cultivation of the 
different faculties and dispositions of the 
mind. For when one lectures upon the 
organs, and explains a faculty or propensity, 
he is of necessity brought into sympathy with 
the subject, with the spirit of each faculty 
he talks about; and when one applies the 
science in examinations, in order to describe 
each organ successfully, he must of necessity 
have an active sympathy with that which he 
describes ; consequently each of his faculties, 
while describing the corresponding one in his 
subject, must be wrought up into a greater or 
less degree of intensity. Thus the brain of 
the practical phrenologist, if he have a good 
body to support it, will grow in size, and his 





faculties will retain their elasticity and in- 
crease their power. We know of nothing 
better to call strength to weak faculties and 
modify and regulate strong ones than the 
practice of Phrenology, especially if it be 
done in a conscientious and upright spirit. 

The phrenologist ought to have not only 
strong moral qualities, but the spiritual! ele- 
ments should be amply developed and culti- 
vated. There is no motive which can be 
brought to bear upon human nature, which 
exercises a more elevating and invigorating 
influence upon it, than those which relate to 
the spiritual and immortal. We pity the 
phrenologist- who is an atheist, who regards 
himself as a mere machine related simply to 
this life, without any relationship to or hope 
for the higher or better life. 

As the moral and spiritual faculties are the 
highest of all, the phrenologist should be 
largely endowed in the tophead, and have a 
profoundly religious spirit, so that he may 
instruct men to lead a nobler life by proper 
appeals to their moral nature. Few ministers 
of religion have a chance to guide, instruct, 
and impress men so extendedly and thorough- 
ly as the phrenologist. He lectures to large 
congregations, often six times a week ; but in 
his numerous professional examinations he 
has an opportunity to impress truth upon 
the individual which is unequaled; because 
by its individual directness it is almost cer- 
tain to be ineffaceable. 
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KNOWING; OR, MAN AND THE WORLD. 
HOW WE SHALL KNOW MORE. 
BY A. P. SPRAGUE. 


ITH our present means of knowledge 

we may expect to know more by an 
increase of personal activity. And without 
any change in our capacity for knowing, with- 
out any additional organs to open new classes 
of sensations and new qualities in objects, 
without any increase in the susceptibility of 
the organs we now possess, so as to reveal ma- 
terials of intelligence too subtile and attenu- 
ated for our present cognizance, we may ex- 
pect to know a great deal more with the 
lapse of time. The organism will be assisted 
by new and mare accurate appliances and in- 
struments, and the ohject will be modified 





more extensively and radically; while new 
modes of representation will continually be 
discovered. The probable duration of the 
scientific period, which (as it is the iast pe- 
riod in the life of the race) is now coexten- 
sive with the existence of the world in its 
present state, is a grand incentive to the fur- 
ther accumulation of science and the aggrega- 
ted development of art. The scientific period 
in the life of the individual occupies at least 
one half of his whole life when he lives the 
designated period of “ threescore years and 
ten.” And by analogy we are to infer that 
the scientific period in the life of the race 
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will be as long as both of the other two pe- 
riods combined. We have but just entered 
upon this last period in the world’s history, 
and if the poetic and dependent period con- 
tinued four thousand years, and the philo- 
sophie period about sixteen hundred years, 
we may conclude that the present period will 
continue about five thousand years longer. 
During this coming time wonderful achieve- 
ments must be made in every department of 
knowledge; and at the end of time the ac- 
cumulated science of ages will have attained 
such magnitude as to defy all present conjec- 
ture or calculation. The fact that such as- 
tounding discoveries have been niade in the 
very beginning of this last period of know- 
ing is a reason for lavish anticipations of 
transcendent knowledge and power. What 
a future is before man! Civilization quivers 
with expectation of what it shall yet become ; 
while science is elated with its magnificent 
prospects. Such is the possibility of enhanc- 
ed intelligence while man’s nature remains 
the same as now. But he is not always to 
dwell on earth, nor is he always to have such 
limited capacities for knowing as now; and 
it will not be amiss to consider some of the 
conditions of increased knowledge in another 
life. The principal obstacles to be overcome 
in the enlargement of knowledge are space, 
time, and finitude of powers. If the mu- 
niments of intelligence could be transmitted 
through immeasurable space without diminu- 
tion in a time inconceivably short, and being 
received by organs of illimitable capacity 
could come at last to a mind capable of com- 
prehending it all, knowledge would be com- 
plete. Space would be annihilated, time 
would be a name, and finitude no longer a 
bar upon intelligence. But it is easy to see 
that this is the sum and substance of omnis- 
cience, an attribute of Deity ; so that we shall 
not attain this expansion for countless cy- 
cles, if ever. But time, space, and capacity 
being the conditions of knowledge, we will 
take them into account while investigating 
how we shall know more. If we were capa- 
ble of changing our standpoint instantane- 
ously, or with great suddenness and to great 
distances, facts would be revealed to us more 
rapidly ; for position is as essential to knowl- 
edge as capacity, opportunity is as necessary 
as ability, and the one is the complement of 





the other; neither is unnecessary, and they 
are co-assistants and co-supporters of know- 
ing—inseparably connected during the pro- 
cess. If one is increased without the other, 
the result is an augmentation of knowledge 
in arithmetical ratio; if both are increased 
simultaneously, the result is the augmentation 
of knowledge in geometrical ratio. With 
the increase of the power of locomotion, ca- 
pacity remaining the same, we might be able 
to sweep through space and occupy different 
positions for observation. By an increase of 
capacity, standpoint remaining the same, 
great results would follow. Could we have 
eyes so precisely and keenly perceptive that 
we could see the reflection of the light evolv- 
ed while the world was forming, turned back 
to us by the mirror constituted by the back- 
ground of the universe, we would then behold 
the process of creation without being pres- 
ent at the time. The immense distance 
which the beams of light evolved in the for- 
mation of our earth would travel in order to 
reach the mammoth reflector at the farthest 
bounds of creation, and the distance equally 
immeasurable which those rays would trav- 
erse on their reflected path, would render the 
time of the passage very long. Light is a 
swift traveler; but even light requires time 
in its transmission. And our earth may yet 
be in a position to receive the reflected light 
of those glowing fires through which she 
once did pass under the operation of creating 
agencies, Will we have keenness of vision 
to perceive those diminished beams lessened 
and disturbed by their passage through so 
many different media? Some of those deli- 
cately attenuated and feeble lines of light are 
doubtless coming to us at this present ; but 
it is not for us to cognize them—we are im- 
potent, nor have we lived long enough to 
know so much as this would reveal. The 
awful heat of the formation of the spheres 
reflected and concentrated (as well as trans- 
mitted) by this delicate mirror placed at 
the outer concave of the universe, does not 
affect our bodies perceptibly—at least so as 
to be distinguished from the other warming 
influences—so much has it lost on its incon- 
ceivable journey and return. We think that 
no sounds appreciable at any great distance 
went voyaging over this ocean of space when 
the last shock of creating forces was felt and 
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the universe was complete. There was no 
medium for the transmission of sound; it 
could not get through the limitless void (or 
what we suppose to be a void) without a ves- 
sel and a wave to bear it onward. No me- 
dium with which we are acquainted was 
there for its transmission ; and if there were 
at any time during the creating process a 
medium, the deepest vibrations of crashing 
masses and exploding gases might soon have 
been neutralized by other sound-waves and 
reduced to zero, such are the Iaws of sound 
and the rapid rate of its diminution. 

But neither a change of standpoint nor an 
increase of the powers of sensation alone 
would be so available as the combined in- 
crease of capacity and opportunity. In such 
a case, with different organs, with different 
bodies, against which material influences could 
not prevail so as to prevent change of place, 
clothed in habiliments like the light, we 
might defy gravity, climb the heavens, and 
make the planets a resting-place; we might 
tread the “solar walk” or “ milky way ;” we 
might sweep past stars and suns and traverse 
the unknown realms beyond our present lim- 
ited range of vision when assisted by the most 
pewerful telescope. What wonders would 
we then behold, and how would our souls 
enlarge with the definite and complex know- 
ledge obtained by close observation of the 
borders of immensity! Space would then 
be overcome; and the freedom of angels 
would be ours. Or we might remain upon 
the earth, where we could penetrate all places 
by avenues before inaccessible. That which 
was transparent only might become suscepti- 
ble of the transmission of our flexible and 
subtile bodies; and even opaque bodies 
might not resist our passage through their 
pores. Then our organs would give us sen- 
sations never before received, thus putting 
us in possession of perceptions of additional 
qualities of things, adding to the accumula- 
tions of knowledge, and bringing us nearer 
the absolute comprehension of the operation 
of forces. That we shall realize something 
like this state of existence, and more than 
this in tue great hereafter, is not doubtful. 
By means of an organism more sensitive in 
this life, we would be able to see whether 
those spirits to which poets refer as walking 
our earth, and those beings with which the 





ancients used to people hill, valley, and mount- 
ain, ocean, river, and fountain, are or were 
really existent. But if the dead do really 
come back to us,—if they watch over us and 
guard us as we are told the angels do, it is 
not consistent that they should concentrate 
and sensualize their bodies so as to appear 
to our obtuse senses, or so as to perform upon 
instruments of music, move tables and chairs, 
and produce noises. If these things are done 
at all, they must be done by some other agen- 
cy than the departed; and we must attribute 
the phenomena to other and worse sources. 
Our organism is not now delicate enough to 
perceive anything that these spirit-clothed 
bodies may be or do while among us,—if in- 
deed they come among us. Besides, there is 
not so much difference in the capacity of the 
living that a few can and do perceive these 
phenomena, while the many do not; nor is 
there so much difference in the desires and 
capabilities of those who have gone from us 
that two or three will and can appear to their 
friends and hold converse with them, while 
the countless millions that dwell in the shad- 
owy land do not so. 

As we have seen, our science is limited, 
not because of any perversion of our facul- 
ties, and not from any radical defect in the 
methods of investigation. It is not a differ- 
ent kind of knowledge that we want,—we 
want more of the same kind, more of the 
normal perceptions of the intellect through 
the organism it now possesses or shall possess. 

We know correctly as far as we do know. 
It is incapacity, and not error, that we have 
to deal with most. This being the case, we 
have only to have the capacity of the organs 
and the changeability of the locality of the 
body increased and the comprehensiveness 
of the intellect augmented (which will fol- 
low), and we shall be put into possession of 
just such facts as we are most desirous of 
knowing. There is, then, no physical need 
as well as no moral need of a revelation. To 
enhance the power and the keenness of the 
organism, or to furnish the soul with another 
body altogether, is not revelation,—it is a 
transcendent and perfected mode of increas- 
ing knowledge, not different in kind from 
the scientific modes which men originate 
themselves. It is not properly revelation. 
Revelation is the manifestation of truth 
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through sources supernatural—unnatural to 
the condition of the knowing subject at the 
precise time of the manifestation. Revealed 
truth comes to the mind without making use 
of its appropriate and usual methods of know- 
ing. The object reveals itself—it is not 
sought out—it is not prosecuted to a crisis— 
it is not followed to theend. It breaks upon 
us from a passage we never visited ; it rolls 
down upon us from heights we never ascend- 
ed; it is belched up to us from depths we 
never explored ; it is told to us by some per- 
sonage unlike ou"selves and occupying a su- 
perior standpoint ; it is reached down to us 
from a being with its head above the clouds 
and its feet on the earth, and the middle, 
of which we have no perception, being en- 
veloped in thick vapor and impenetrable 
mist. But science pursues, follows the object 
to its hiding-place, wrestles with it, toils with 
it, overcomes it. It is constantly lifting the 
vail of truth, however unceremoniously and 
rudely, to catch a glimpse of her lovely feat- 
ures. It delves, it flies, it digs down, it 
pushes upward, it combines, it separates, it 
kindles, it extinguishes, it explores, it inves- 
tigates while the object is endeavoring by de- 
coys to allure onward, and by deceptions to 
escape perfect discovery. Oh, ever-fascinat- 
ing Truth! why do you so invite pursuit 
and elude your pursuers? Why do you so 
incessantly make partial advances, but never 
allow yourself to be won? Why do you 
dread disclosure? Why not give yourself— 
your beautiful self—wholly to man who loves 
you so well ? 

With all these varied and grand possibili- 
ties before the soul, how should it struggle 
for the mastery in every condition of its life, 
in the midst of every environment of its ex- 
istence. It is only by making the best use 
of all the means of knowledge within our 
control that the mind grows and becomes 
capacious enough to receive the impressions 
of the world of sense. It is only by the in- 
cessant action of the intellect that it expands 
and becomes able to comprehend in its length, 
breadth, and depth truth of any character. 
The preservation of the faculty of perception, 
both external and internal, is inevitable in all 
future conditions of the soul. The moral 
nature is undoubtedly the immortal element 
in man; but that diffuses itself through every 





department of mind, rendering every faculty 
immortal. 

This is so from the unity of the soul and 
the inseparability of all the different kinds 
of mental action. The very idea of future 
reward and punishment carries with it and 
contains within itself the idea of the perpet- 
ual conservation of all mental forces now ex- 
istent. The nature of a reward is such that 
it must be perceived before it is appreciated ; 
and the full appreciation of the blessed state 
of the world to come will involve memory 
and reminiscence of the previous condition 
of the soul, and it will involve also feeling 
and imagination by which the pleasure of 
the happy individual will be augmented 
from sources self-originated. The nature of 
punishment is such as to involve necessarily 
the same exercise of the mind. That our 
personality will be forever continued, we re- 
gard as true; more, Wwe regard this individ- 
uality to be indestructible. That being the 
case, the habiliments of that personality must 
be of a nature somewhat different from itself. 
Heaven will not be a realm for the indwelling 
of naked souls that can touch each other and 
communicate by actual contact. This will 
necessitate organs, or what corresponds to 
our bodily organism, through which we shall 
cognize the true beauties of heaven and feel 
its true pleasures, Whether these bodies will 
be spiritual or of material substance finely 
attenuated, or of both of these a pliant com- 
pound susceptible of endless transformation 
at the control of the will, is not for us to in- 
quire. It is sufficient that we shall know and 
know more by far than we know now, and 
continue to know more forever. 

It is not difficult for us to comprehend the 
general mode of the increase of capacity and 
knowledge, but we have no means of obtain- 
ing exactitude in the details, if that were de- 
sirable. And “we shall know each other 
there” in that bright realm, because of this 
preservation of every faculty of the soul; the 
recognition will be overwhelmingly complete 
on account of the large increase in our capa- 
city for knowing, notwithstanding the change 
in our bodies. 

There is, then, a world behind, a world 
around, and a world before man. He has al- 
ready passed through but little; he makes a 
beginning of being and knowing and dies,— 
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not dies, but changes his body and abode. 
We call him dead, but he is more largely 
alive than those who call him dead, more in- 
tensely and effectively alive than ever. A 
mighty destiny awaits him. Made in the 
image of his Maker, he presses onward tow- 
ard the model, toward the likeness of that 
Father. Every vicissitude of his existence 
develops his being, draws out his capabili- 
ties, tests his endurance, makes him larger, 
fuller, nobler, more like the One who in the 





universality of his being and attributes over- 
shadows all. Let him, then, cultivate all his 
parts alike,—not this faculty alone, but every 
faculty. Exclusive devotion to the physica 
sciences is detrimental to the religious, moral, 
and social nature. There should be a system- 
atic development of all parts in harmonious 
proportion, according to the design of their 
adaptation and growth. And thenshall man 
begin to realize the noble state of symmetri- 
cal progression toward perfection. 
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Who worships God shall tind him.— Young's Night Thoughts, 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight. —Mrs. Hemans. 




















PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS CIVILIZATION. 





MISSIONARY WORK. 


T is within the memory of leading men 

that the Sandwich Islands, up to 1820, 
were inhabited by naked savages, without 
law, literature, or religion worthy the name. 
The missionaries from America were sent 
there, and to-day the people are civilized, 
Christianized, live under wise and just laws 
of their own making, and are prosperous and 
happy. True, the Sandwich Island type of 
men were not so coarse and low in phreno- 
logical development, nor so base and brutal 
in disposition as are many of the savage tribes 
in North America and in some of the islands 
of the South Seas, although they were canni- 
bals before civilizing influences were intro- 
duced. Half a century (and how quickly 
has it passed !) has been sufficient to teach a 
nation of God, and of civil law, liberty, 
social amenity, and business—in short, CIVILI- 
ZATION. The largest single parish church in 
the world is on one of these islands; if we 
remember rightly, it numbers some 4,000 
members. Here the whole people adopt the 
new religion, and enter upon the higher forms 
of life. 

In Hawaii an almost universal respect for 
devout piety is manifested. It is related as a 
fact, and if true is very creditable to the North 
American Indian, that in hjs language he has 


no words of profanity, none with which tu 
blaspheme his Maker or curse his fellow-man. 

To indiéate the general progress of Chris- 
tian civilization in lands called heathen, we 
give Some extracts from the annual report in 
the Missionary Herald. 


“Tn a review of the year, encouragement is 
found mainly in three directions,—the devel- 
opment and training of an efficient native 
ministry ; the success which has attended ef- 
forts to reach the women in the different mis- 
sion fields {always more devoted to their 
religion than men, hence harder to convert 
to another]; and the healthful growth of the 
native churches in numbers, independence, 
and a sense of responsibility for the progress 
of the Gospel. 

“The whole number of native laborers in 
connection with the different missions of the 
Presbyterian Board the past year was 1,095, 
an increase of over a hundred upon the pre- 
vious year. Of these, 119 are pastors, and 
327 preachers; the remainder teachers, col- 
porteurs, and Bible-readers; but all educated 
in the various schools and seminaries, and in 
point of education and character holding 
about the same relative position to the peo- 
ple among whom they labor that similar 
classes do at home. 

“Forty-five young men completed their 
theological studies,—seven at Wailuku in the 
Hawaiian Islands, nine in the Madura mission, 
seven in Ceylon, and twenty-two at Harpoot. 
The number now in mission training-schools 
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aad seminaries, looking forward to the work 
of the ministry, is nearly if not quite equal 
to that in theological seminaries belonging to 
the constituency of the Board at home. The 
object in these institutions is, primarily, to 
raise up able expounders of Bible truth, and 
faithful pastors. Some of the graduates of 
the seminaries in India and Ceylon, as well as 
in Western Asia, have a high reputation 
among the missionaries as scholars and think- 
ers, and are often called to aid in the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, and in other literary 
labors; while many are highly esteemed as 
orators, and as earnest, effective preachers of 
the Gospel. 

“Some time must be allowed to educate 
men who have all their lives been subject to 
the bondage of political and priestly power, 
to the wise conduct of their own ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. The results, however, thus far, 
of efforts in this direction in our mission 
fields, have exceeded the most sanguine hopes. 
The Evangelical Association in the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Evangelical Unions in the Arme- 
nian missions, in India and Ceylon, have 
shown‘a practical good sense and an ability 
that would do honor to older bodies in this 
country, and amply justify the missionaries in 
passing over to them, at the earliest practi- 
cal moment, the entire responsibility for what 
may be termed the home work of the native 
churches. The presence of the missionary 
will for a time be required, not for the exer- 
cise of authority, but of love and wise coun- 
sel, for the sake of that practical wisdom which 
becomes a part of the common sense of those 
reared amid free Christian institutions. But 
a native agency, well educated and guided 
by wise counsels, is our great reliance, next 
to the Spirit of God, for the success of the 
mission work. 

“The addition of 1,580 members during 
the year, to the mission churches (numbering 
238, with 24,142 members when the year 
closed for which the missions reported), and 
the increase of native pastors from 106 to 119, 
are facts to be noticed with gratitude. Of 
not Jess moment to the progress of the mis- 
sion work has been the general advance in 
the direction of independence and self-sup- 
port. The sixty-nine churches in the Arme- 
nian missions have raised their contributions 
for Christian objects over twenty-five per 
cent.—from fifteen to nineteen thousand dol- 
lars. More than a third of these churches 
are self-supporting, and all bear a part of their 
own expenses. An advance of forty per 
cent. upon the contributions of the previous 
year was made by the native churches in the 
Madura and Ceylon missions. In the Foo- 
chow and Zulu missions a beginning in the 
right direction has been made. The fifty- 
eight Hawaiian churches support their own 
ministry, build their own houses of worship, 
sustain mission labor among the Chinese im- 
migrants, and contribute liberally for the 





work in Micronesia and the Marquesas Isl- 
ands. Common-schools are sustained by the 
government, and. various higher schools and 
seminaries, for males and females, are doing 
the work which such institutions do in our 
own land; while the management of Chris- 
tian work in the Islands is mainly in charge 
of the Hawaiian Board. The entire amount 
contributed by the native Christian commu- 
nities, not including much free labor in school 
and church building, is about sixty thousand 
dollars in gold, or one-sixth of the sum con- 
tributed for foreign missions by all the 
churches acting through the American Board. 
The Hawaiian churches will be henceforth in- 
dependent of connection with the American 
Board, and it is deemed proper that this mis- 
sion should hereafter be dropped from the 
list of its missions. 

“Tt has been the practice of the Board, 
from the first, to send out single ladies wher- 
ever they could be employed to advantage, 
and within the last few years the way has 
been opened for direct missionary labor in 
behalf of women, as never before; and the 
number of single ladies in the field has been 
increased, so that now there are more than 
forty. The seventeen boarding-schools for 
girls in the missions still connected with the 
Board, all but two in charge of single ladies, 
assisted by native teachers, contain over five 
hundred pupils. And while the wisest econ- 
omy of missionary funds and labor may lim- 
it the work of our female missionaries largely 
to the training of native laborers, much is now 
done by them, both the single and married, in 
visiting from house to house, in holding meet- 
ings for prayer and instruction, and in the 
superintendence of native Bible-women. On 
the whole, prospects were never more cheer- 
ing had we fit men, in sufficient numbers, to 
follow up the advantages gained. Ten men 
are needed at once, in as many different fields, 
in theological schools; and three times as 
many could find instant designation, to 
strengthen the hands of over-taxed brethren 
at old stations, and to enter upon new and in- 
viting ficlds, such as belong to the healthful 
growth of the work.” 

Now let us hear from other churches who 
have missions in Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
America. Let us see how the world is pro- 
gressing. All who wish well to the race of 
man will not only wish well to these mission 
ary efforts, but all who are able to do so will 
contribute according to their means. The 
world is to be civilized, and each and every 
Christian may have a hand in the gaod work. 

—___-+0e 

Booxs.—God be thanked for books. They 

are the voices of the distant and the dead, and 


make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. 


| Books are the true levelers. They give to all 
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who will faithfully use them the society, the 
spiritual presence of the best and greatest of 
our race. No matter how poor I am, no matter 
though the prosperous of my own time will 
not enter my obscure dwelling, if the sacred 
writers will enter and take up their abode 
under my roof; if Milton will cross my thresh- 
old to sing to me of Paradise; and Shakspeare, 





to open to me the world of imagination and 
the workings of the human heart; and Frank- 
lin, to enrich me with his practical wisdom, I 
shall not pine for want of intellectual com- 
panionship, and I may become a cultivated 
man, though excluded from what is called the 
best society, in the place where I live.— W. H. 
Channing. 


—_—__+e—_—_. 


THOMAS DE WITT TALMADGE. 


BY REV. 8. H. PLATT, A.M. 


NOS and Thomas Talmadge, the ances- 

tors of the subject of our present sketch, 

landed at Charlestown, Mass., in 1630, and 

finally settled in East Hampton, Long Island, 

from which place, Daniel, of the third gen- 

eration, removed to Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
in 1725. 

Thomas De Witt, of the seventh generation, 
is of prolific stock, he being one of a family 
of twelve children, while his paternal grand- 
father had thirteen, and his great-grandfather 
had eleven children. 

Thomas was born at Boundbrook, New 
Jersey, in 1833. He graduated at the Uni- 
versity of New York, and his first charge 
was at Milville, New Jersey. Thence he re- 
moved to Syracuse, New York, where he re- 
mained two years, and thence to Philadelphia, 
where he preached seven years, and then ac- 
cepted a call to the Central Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn, at a salary of $7,000. 
At the end of a year he relinquished all 
claim upon the trustees, in order to secure a 
free church, and the new Tabernacle was ac- 
cordingly erected, furnishing, with perhaps 
a single exception, the largest accommoda- 
tions of any church in Brooklyn.* 

Dr. Talmadge is neither handsome, noble, 
commanding, nor prepossessing in any re- 
spect. Seemingly tall, by reason of his slim- 
ness, he is really ungainly and awkward in 
movements and gestures. His voice is harsh, 
poorly cultivated, and badly handled. His 





* Yet it is not in any accepted sense a free church ; on 
the contrary, it has some of the most objectionable fea- 
tures of the pew system, ¢. g., All who do not hold pews 
are compelled to remain standing until the pew occupants 
arrive, or the time comes when it is understood that they 
need not be expected. Again: A holder of a pew can 
retain it in perpetuity simply by occupancy, thus pre- 
venting any possible change for the better on the part 
of those who have unfavorable sittings. 





logical ability is small and seldom strained 
by use. Yet with all these defects he is— 
next to Mr. Beecher—the most popular pul- 
pit speaker in Brooklyn. There must, there- 
fore, be positive qualities of great strength 
somewhere. Whence does his power come? 
and wherein does it lodge? are questions 
that have puzzled multitudes of curious, and 
very many critical hearers. . 

In our judgment, a discriminating analysis 
will disclose six elements combined to make 
him what he is in the estimation of the 
masses. These consist of, first, an undefinable 
air or attitude —seen in all his notices of 
church services—which if it were to find a 
voice would express itself somewhat on this 
wise: “There will be service at such a time 
and place, and you will be there, of course, and 
Ishall be there, and we will have a grand time! 

It is a sort of impersonation of the esprit 
des corps which is often seen in military 
bodies, transferred to the church and em- 
bodied in the minister. It is one of those 
pioneer forces which work the way of the 
speaker into the good graces of the hearers 
only by proceeding unconsciously to them, 
yet isnone the less potent because unobserved. 

Second. Next higher in grade is the ele- 
ment of self-assertion, made up of conscious- 
ness of power, and self-consciousness blended 
with active volition. 

In Dr. Talmadge this is a marked quality, 
which never deserts him fora moment. His 
prayers never become so importunate nor his 
exhortations so impassioned as to cause him 
to lose the consciousness that Dr. T. D. Tal- 
madge is speaking. And in his greatest 
straits— places which all extemporaneous 
speakers sometimes find—he never doubts 
that he is wielding a power that must be 
felt, and with all the energy of an unbending 
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will he plies the force. He evidently pos- 
sesses large faith in the Gospel which he 
preaches, and relatively as great in himself 
as God’s chosen preacher. Therefore he is 
ever self-poised, observant, never thrown off 
the scent, and always prepared to do his best 
for victory. 

Third. The habitual use of startling phrases 
and extravagant statements. 

True, this is a two-edged sword which 





ment, exhibiting itself in imaginative concep- 
tions and rhetorical expressions. 

Of course the prominence of this element 
will greatly vary at different times, according 
to the health and spirits of the speaker, the 
character of his theme, the special objects 
had in view, etc., but under favorable circum- 
stances his discourses must be richly spangled 
with gems of rare beauty and setting. Some- 
times he may seem to think more of the cas- 





PORTRAIT OF THOMAS DE WITT TALMADGE. 





may, and in the estimate of refined auditors, 
often does cut him who wields it, as well as 
his foes; yet, as a popular gift, it gives him 
a strong hold upon the masses, whose tastes 
are not generally highly educated, which en- 
ables him to fill next to the largest church in 
Brooklyn at nearly every service. Curiosity 
to hear strange, witty, and funny things is 
one of the strongest tendencies of our nature, 
and if one knows how to meet its cravings 
safely, to do so may be a part of that “ crafty ” 
catching “with guile” which Paul wrote 
about with commendable boastfulness after 
successful practice. 

The fourth element is a poetic tempera- 





ket than of the jewel, but he is too earnest 
in his work to allow glitter and tinsel, how- 
ever valuable in their sphere, to usurp the 
place of wholesome truth; hence his hearers 
learn to look, amid the gleaming flourishes of 
the blade, for the home-thrust of its point. 

The fifth element is personal magnetism, 
by which we mean the power to put his audi- 
ence immediately and involuntarily into sym- 
pathetic connection with himself. Not nec- 
essarily in such accord as shall imply harmony 
of thought, taste, or feeling, but such as 
shall secure respectful attention, and is very 
likely to predispose to the acceptance of his 
utterances, 
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In the possession of this power he occupies 
a vantage ground at the outset of no slight 
importance; then, whcn the nervous energy 
becomes thoroughly aroused under the lash- 
ings of mental effort as he proceeds, the mag- 
netic force intensifies, until, in many cases, it 
sweeps the field from which reason and logic 
would recoil repulsed. 

The sixth and chief element of Dr. Tal- 
madge’s power is his dramatic power, pre- 
cisely that which gives the actor popularity 
upon the stage. 

The ability to impersonate the passions and 
sentiments which find some expression in the 
language employed, so that the auditor shall 
be addressed through eye as well as ear, has 
been esteemed, through ages past, one of the 
most favored gifts of Nature. Nor is it un- 
reasonable that it should be so, for each 
sense has its own measure of enjoyment; 
hence when two or more can be receptive 
of the same thought or emotion, the sum- 
total of pleasure must be correspondingly 
augmented. 


It is for this reason, perhaps more than any 
other, that the drama has been so long the 
formidable, and too often the successful rival 
of the pulpit.. Yet the pulpit orator who 
ventures upon this line of effort should be 
exceedingly well-balanced, else his perform- 
ance will be regarded as a play, his wit will 
degenerate into buffoonery, and his power be 
acknowledged by the risibles while spurned 
by the heart. That Dr. Talmadge possesses 
this gift to a large degree none who listen to 
him can doubt, and that in its use he treads 
upon dangerous ground, the more spiritual 
portion of his audience instinctively feel. 
Yet it will not do for him to surrender the 
right arm of his might. His only chance of 
continued success, and we may add, of ac- 
complishing his mission, is to face the peril, 
trusting in God and his own watchful care to 
preserve the balance. 

We have thus indicated the elements of 
Dr. Talmadge’s peculiar power. Some might 
add another, viz., unction or the special Di- 
vine influence which accompanies the words 
of the speaker; but we have failed to detect 
it in any marked degree in his exercises, and 
attribute his success mainly to the causes 
above mentioned, not denying, of course, that 
the ordinary good influences of the Holy 





Spirit which attend all honest preaching are 
felt in his. 

He is not specially logical or philosophi- 
cal, scarcely theological, but largely horta- 
tory, which gives full play to his peculiar 
gifts. As an oratorical study it is well worth 
the effort of any minister to hear him. As a 
live Christian man abreast the age, Brooklyn, 
the city of churches, welcomes him. As a 
unique, entertaining, point-blank preacher, 
she fills his spacious Tabernacle for him. 


——_+e+ —— 


PAUL BLOUNT ON CHURCH CHOIRS. 


HE organ is the principal thing in a 

church, you know, because no church 

can be organized without one. It follows that 

the organist is the principal person, and “ par- 

son” is only a corruption of that word. Let 
the organist magnify his office. 

2. When the hymn is announced, let him 
play over the whole tune, but in such high 
style of art that no one in the congregation can 
tell what tune is going to be sung. It will keep 
them awake and set them all to guessing. 

8. But with all their guessing, be sure that 
when the singing commences each person will 
discover that he made a wrong guess. Will 
not that teach the people humility? Whatever 
the tune may be, let it be one that the congre- 
gation does not know. Let it be a new and 
hard tune. For what do people assemble, but 
to hear the choir? “ Congregational singing” 
is the hobby of untaught clergymen. Teach 
them better. 

4. Make the interludes long and highly ar- 
tistic, abundantly filled with “grace” notes. 
If the singers have done their duty and the 
tune be the right thing, they will be so tired as 
to need a long rest. This will also serve to 
keep the congregation standing, and make them 
glad to kneeldown. Anything to make people 
glad to pray! Ifthe organist do not make the 
interlude as least twice as long as the tune, he 
will be considered lazy or unskilled. Do not 
let the interlude be at all like the tune, nor any- 
body be able to tell where the interlude leaves 
off and the tune begins. This will keep all the 
singers wide awake. 

5. If the minister has preached a solemn 
sermon, put up some soloist after the sermon, 
who shall screech a very fast composition with 
an up-and-down movement. It will relieve the 
tense nerves of the overwrought people. It 
will arouse their sympathies and make them 
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feel that it was a shame that some one didn’t 
help that woman. 

6. Remember that all must be done for the 
glory of the choir. It is absurd to work in 
with the prayers and sermon for harmonious 
religious effect. Ifthe minister does not work 
in the prayers and singing, so much the worse 
for the minister. 

7. During prayers, be whispering and turning 
over scores and notebooks and consulting. No 
one of the saints will notice you, for they will 
be hard at prayer. If any of the congregation 
do not particularly desire to be praying, it will 
help to entertain them. Keep things brisk, 
and draw much attention to the choir. The 
church was built and the congregation gathered 
for the choir. Mind that; it is a fundamental 
principle. 

8. As soon as the sermon begins go out of 
the church. If it is pleasant weather you can 





have a smoke, and get back in time for the next 
musical performance. You do not come to 
church to worship; you are paid so much for 
singing or playing, not for hearing sermons; 
or, if you are gratuitous, you have laid the 
congregation already under enough obligations 
by your professional services. 

9. Never let it be settled among the singers 
who is chief. Let each make himself and her- 
self the most important. Is it not enough to 
keep harmony in the singing? Why should 
the singers be harmonious? It is not regular 
and fashionable to have peace in a choir. The 
singers owe it to themselves to have strife 
about something or nothing. Let everything 
be done through strife and vain-glory. It will 
give the pastor some concern and develop his 
skill in managing. 

Of course they never do this in heaven; but 
you are not in heaven—yet. 


——_»¢99—__—_— 


HOSANNA TO THE KING. 


BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE, 


Tue golden pinions of the sun, 
Whose plume-tips swept the breast 
Of Mother Earth, are folded on 
The mountain's top in rest ; 
While solemnly, slowly above, 
The stars this anthem sing, 
* Rejoice, rejoice, for God is love,— 
Hosanna to the King!” 


The evening winds take up the strain, 
And wide o’er mount and sea, 

O’er valley low, and sodden plain,— 
The Earth’s immensity ; 





Where Nature wears her wrap of green, 
And flowers their censers swing, 

They softly chant, with humble mien, 
** Hosanna to the King!” 


Hosanna to the king of day, 
Who from his golden crown 

The fairest of the whole array 
Of jewels has cast down. 

Oh! when the song doth stir the lute 
Of Nature’s every string, 

Should mortal tongue alone be mute? 
Hosanna to the King! 


—!_ +0e—___—__ 


BRAIN-WAVES: 


HAVE read with interest several articles 

published in the JouRNAL under the above 
caption, and as the facts related in them are in 
keeping with some personal experiences, I was 
led to reflect more particularly upon phenom- 
ena which I had previously considered as mere 
eccentricities of fancy, and inquire into their 
cause. The result of this inquiry I now take 
the liberty of presenting for your consideration, 
remarking beforehand that the theory which I 
have framed for the explanation of presenti- 
ments will, in my opinion, hold equally good 
for the explanation of clairvoyance, mesmer- 
ism, planchetteism, and of whatever is real in 
spiritualism, the theory in its application being 
modified, of course, according to the specific 
character of each; for I hold that all these 
classes of phenomena are related to each other 





SOUL—BODY. 


as species of the same genus, or, in other words, 
they are but different manifestations of the 
activity of the soul. 

Confining ourselves, however, for the present, 
to presentiments, and taking for granted the 
already established fact of their actual exist- 
ence, we wish to know the cause of these 
phenomena, or more clearly, we wish to know 
how it is that we can have a premonition, 
however vague and indistinct, of what is to 
happen. Three things necessarily claim our 
attention in the construction of a theory by 
which this fact is to be explained, viz.: First, 
the event itself; secondly, the subject which 
receives a premonition of it; and, thirdly, the 
means by which the premonition is communi- 
cated to the mind. This last, of course, is the 
chief point in question, but it is so intimately 
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connected with and dependent upon the other 
two, that some observations in regard to them 
will be necessary to a proper understanding of 
the theory. 

First, in regard to the event itself. We know 
that every event, or every fact which becomes 
manifest, is the result of some active force, 
whether that force be intelligent, and act by 
the impulse of its own will, or whether it be a 
blind force acting under the direction of a 
superior and intelligent force, or under the in- 
fluence of a general law is established by an 
intelligent agent. We know also that so soon 
as a force suitable to the production of a certain 
result has been exerted the effect is already 
there, at least in an incipient state of existence, 
even though it be not yet manifested to our 
observation, or even though it should never 


become so manifested, from the fact that by the ° 


action of some superior counteracting force it 
is arrested before it becomes a complete fact. 
I make this latter statement to cut off at the 
outset an objection which I foresee will be 
made not only against my theory but also 
against every theory of presentiments, viz., 
that we frequently have presentiments of 
coming events which never occur; whence it 
would seem natural to conclude that no reli- 
ance can be placed on those which do occur 
in accordance with the premonition we had of 
them. But from the statement already made, 
which I think will bear investigation, it will 
be scen that the actual maturity and manifesta- 
tion of a fact is not necessary to our having ¢ 
presentiment of it, since it is quite sufficient 
for this end that the mind be made aware that 
a force calculated to produce such a result has 
been exerted, though the effort be rendered in- 
effectual by some superior opposing force. 
This will appear more fully as we proceed. 
Secondly, in reference to the receiving sub- 
ject, we know that the soul, or the spiritual, 
immaterial part of man, is the principle of all 
intelligence in man. It is the soul which per- 


‘ceives visible objects through the medium of 


the sense of sight; it isthe soul which perceives 
the beauties of harmony through the sense 
of hearing; it is the soul which perceives the 
beauty of virtue and other supersensible objects 
through the faculty of pure reason, or, as it 
might be termed, the faculty of intuitive per- 
ception. Ina word, it is the soul which ac- 
quires and treasures up a knowledge of both 
sensible and supersensible things—it is the 
knowing subject. 

Now, the soul of man may be considered in 
two states of existence, first, in its present state 





of union with a material body, and, secondly, 
in a state of freedom from such a material body: 
and the question is, so far as we are at present 
concerned, how does the soul know in these 
two states of existence? The answer to this 
question, with some facts to be cited presently, 
will furnish the data of our theory. 

In its present state of union with the body 
the soul knows, or acquires knowledge, chiefly 
through the faculty of discursive reason. An 
idea or concept is not knowledge—it is but the 
raw material from which knowledge is formed, 
and it is only after the reason has examined 
and compared it with other ideas or concepts - 
that it becomes, by a union with them, real 
knowledge. Hence our knowledge in the 
present life is not, as a general thing, intuitive, 
or the result of an immediate perception of the 
relations of agreement or disagreement which 
exist between our various ideas, but it is the 
result of an intellectual process, necessitated 
by the union of the soul with the body. 

When the soul is separated from the body, 
the case is quite different; for the soul, created 
after the image and likeness of its Creator, is a 
pure intelligence—finite, it is true, and incapable 
of comprehending all knowledge at once,—and 
it is the nature of a pure intelligence to per- 
ceive immediately, and without any preliminary 
process of comparison, the reality and relations 
of things. Moreover, in a state of freedom, 
and relieved of the clouding and obscuring in- 
fluence of a material body, it should be, accord- 
ing to its nature, capable of knowing more 
clearly and certainly, by these immediate per- 
ceptions of reality, than it now can by the aid 
of discursive reasoning. 

Now, though the soul of man is united with 
a material body during man’s earthly life, it 
does not lose its faculty of intuitive percep- 
tion; for this faculty is an essential element of 
a pure intelligence, and the only reason why 
this faculty can not be fully exercised, in our 
present state, is precisely because of its union 
with the body, which obscures the intellectual 
vision of the soul, and necessitates discursive 
reasoning as a means of arriving at definite 
results. Hence the inference, that if we can 
succeed in detaching the soul to any extent 
from the body, just to that extent do we enable 
it to approach to the exercise of the intuitive 
faculty; and the more nearly perfect the de- 
tachment, the nearer will the soul be to the 
full and normal exercise of this faculty. But 
as the soul in its present state of existence is 
confined to the discursive faculty as a means 
of obtaining definite knowledge, it follows that 
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the knowledge which it obtains through the in- 
tuitive faculty must be more or less indefinite, 
according to the less or greater completeness 
of the soul’s detachment from the body; and as 
a perfect detachment is incompatible with the 
continuance of life, such knowledge can never 
be perfectly definite, unless by a supernatural 
intervention. 

Having now indicated, sufficiently for our 
purpose, the process by which the soul comes 
to know in its present state, and that latent, or 
at least imperfectly manifested, power of intui- 
tive perception which only requires detach- 
ment of the soul from material encumbrances 
to enable it to grasp at once the reality of 
truth, we are prepared to introduce our theory 
for the explanation of presentiments. 

Experience teaches that all the faculties and 
powers of the soul are capable of cultivation 
and development, and hence we conclude that 
this power of withdrawing or detaching itself 
from the material body (to a limited extent) 
may also be cultivated and developed; and 
when the soul has become sufficiently accustom- 
ed to this detachment from and independence 
of the body, the soul then begins to exercise 
the intuitive faculty, and does so to an extent 
proportioned to its power of detaching itself 
from the body. 

Recalling here what we already stated, that 
a force, suitable to the production of a certain 
result, when once exerted to that end, has al- 
ready virtually produced its effect, and remem- 
bering, at the same time, that by the intuitive 
faculty the soul perceives not only individual 
facts, but also the relations of things, we see 
how it is that the soul, trained to a detachment 
from the body, and to the consequent exercise 
of the intuitive faculty, perceiving (however 
vaguely) the forces in action, perceives in the 
same degree the effect of that action, though it 
be not yet arrived at maturity—even though it 
be arrested entirely by another force. The 
knowledge which the soul has of such a fact or 
event is usually vague and indefinite, owing 
to the impediment of the body to the exercise 
of the intuitive faculty; yet there are cases in 
which such knowledge is quite definite, and 
even embraces the minute circumstances of the 
facts thus known, as happens in the case of a 
real clairvoyant who represents the highest nat- 
ural development of that power by which the 
soul disengages itself from the trammels of the 
body without separating itself entirely from it. 

But how, it may be asked, does the soul, 
which is inseparably united to the body, know 
what is taking place at a distance of many 





miles from where that body is? To this I 
would answer: The soul, though united to the 
body, is not necessarily shut up im the body ; 
for it possesses in its present state all the essen- 
tial qualities of a spirit, and one of these qual- 
ities is impenetrability, or the power of passing 
through material substances, and consequently 
it can not be caged up in the body as a bird 
may be in its wire prison. Hence, while united 
to the body, and held toit by a sort of spiritual 
law of gravitation, as the atmosphere is held 
to the earth, it may extend beyond the body, 
and make excursions to distant places by a 
species of expansion, if I may use the term, 
and collect those impressions of events, which, 
being indefinite, we call presentiments, because 
we can not call them knowledge. I need not 
go on to show the application of this theory to 
the other classes of phenomena, which I men- 
tioned in the beginning, as the exposition al- 
ready given will readily suggest the modifica- 
tions required to suit the different cases; and, 
moreover, I fear I have already written more 
than the editor will be willing to give place to 
in the JouRNAL, especially as my attempt to 
explain the philosophy of these phenomena is 
rather suggestive than exhaustive ; for I do not 
presume so far as to think that I have accom- 
plished what abler men, with more experience 
and deeper study, have not been able to do. 
A READER OF THE JOURNAL. 
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HOW TO PREACH. 





N speaking of himself and of his minis- 
terial labors, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
says: 

“Tt has pleased God to prospe: us during 
the last year. The congregations have not 
only been full, but the word of the Lord has 
met with responses in the hearts of the hear- 
ers; good has been done, I have reason to 
believe, in many ways; the year as a preach- 
ing year has been full of cheer; I look at this 
from a different standpoint from what you 
do; I like to study the relative success of the 
different ways of presenting truth. 

“T am naturally combative; that disposi- 
tion leads me to argument as the mode of 
showing truth. I was brought up in a family 
who were perpetuaily discussing, and all 
through my college course I had no concep- ‘ 
tion of proving religious truth except by 
argument. 

“T long ago learned that the way to pre- 
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sent truth was to address men’s moral con- 
sciousness. In this way time is saved, truth 
is epitomized. I have tried to make my 
preaching pictorial and illustrative. I have 
taught by analogy. I have come to believe 
that, while the combative is not to be dis- 
owned, the true source of power in preaching 
is the love element. The elements of hope 
and love should be fourfold greater than any 
others. My impression is that the reverse 
is usually true. From year to year I grow 
stronger in the assurance that the method of 
addressing the consciousness of men is the di- 
vine method. It is the method best adapted 
to men, 

“The church has been harmonious. Did 
you ever know such a case, brethren? This 
church has been established twenty-three 
years, and do you remember a quarrel? There 
are two thousand members, and the history 
of our church has covered one of the stormi- 
est periods known to the country. We have 
many radicals here, and everybody has been 
free to talk or pray as they pleased. But we 
have never been divided. Some people may 
say, ‘Mr. Beecher is well adapted to keep 





the church together.’ No doubt you follow 
me better than you would each other; but 
this is not the reason that I give for our har- 
monious condition. I ascribe it to the truth 
that has been presented to you. I have 
preached love, and the church has answered 
to it. This is a vast church, and if broken 
by disagreements would be billowy as the 
ocean. I believe where love and hope are 
preached that the church will respond.” 

[The marksman, no more surely than the 
speaker, hits where he fires from. If he fires 
Jrom Combativeness, Cautiousness, or Ali- 
mentiveness, he hits and wakes up those fac- 
ulties. If he fires from Benevolence, Hope, 
Conscientiousness, and Veneration, he kindles 
a feeling of gratitude, generosity, cheer, jus- 
tice, and devotion. So in correcting children, 
anger on the part of parent or teacher begets 
anger; love begets love. Hence preacher, pa- 
rent, teacher, or leader must himself become 
and do what he would have in others. One 
way to put a baby to sleep is for the mother 
or nurse to feign sleep herself. Let these 
rules be tried in a common-sense way, and, 
our word for it, success will follow. ] 
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Signs of frat 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
a For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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HUMAN SYMPATHY. 


BY G. W. POWELL, M.D. 


OOK at those calm, beautiful eyes, spark- | light up the countenance and improve it, as 
ling with the light of purity and love. | a skillful sculptor improves his original de- 


How mild and placid the lovely features! 
every line and dimple is full of beauty, and 
the entire countenance beams with a radiance 
truly wonderful. The pencil of Titian could 
not exaggerate its attractive sweetness. 

What are the causes of this perfection? 
True, the goodness and purity of the parent- 
age must have imparted health and the 
wealth of a fine symmetrical conformation ; 
but the beauty they impart is simply expres- 
sionless—that which the sculptor gives to 
the soulless statue. 

The principle of spirit-life, the constant 
development of pure thoughts, and the cul- 
tivation of virtuous and loving principles 





sign by elaborate care in the use of his mallet 
and chisel. The physiognomical expression 
invariably harmonizes with the thoughts and 
principles cultivated by the soul; and it is 
possible for the student of human nature, 
when he looks into the faces of the sincere 
or hypocritical, virtuous or licentious, saintly 
or unrighteous, to judge correctly of the char- 
acter and quality of the mind which has 
stamped its unmistakable impress upon the 
features. 

Here is a thought which should be terne 
in mind by such as covet the rare and price- 
less gem of true beauty, and who resort to 
all manner of paints, powders, and washes 
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to produce it, that the only way to retain 
beauty or to beccme more beautiful, is to 
cultivate in that garden of the heart the 
flowers of charity, amiability, truth, and 
purity ; to throw off the slavish and deterio- 
rating thoughts of fashion and coquetry, and 
keep the mind engaged constantly in the 
study and contemplation of the good and 
beautiful in God, nature, and man. Then 
will the countenance reflect the purity and 
sunshine of the soul within. Lord Lytton 
speaks of a man “who was uglier than he 
had any business to be.” “ Every individual 
carries his life in his face, and is good-looking 
or the reverse, as that life has been good or 
evil.” 

Lavater, in his great work on Physiognomy, 
speaks of a young lady who was reared in 
the country amid beautiful scenery and pure 
associations, away from the polluted atmo- 
sphere of city life. One night she passed 
the mirror in her chamber with a candle and 
her Bible in her hand, as she retired from 
her accustomed devotions. Chancing to see 
the reflection of her face, she was powerfully 
impressed with its deep, calm beauty. 

The next winter she spent in town amid 
gay and fashionable society, where night was 
turned into day, and day into night. She 
plunged thoughtlessly into the stream of 
dissipation; neglected her daily devotions, 
and allowed worldly thoughts to take the 
place of religious contemplation. Returning 
to her country home in the spring, she once 
more entered the chamber where lay her 
neglected Bible, and chanced again to catch 
a passing glimpse of herself in the mirror as 
she was retiring to her rest. How changed 
was her face! She turned pale, put down 
the candle she was carrying, retired to her 
couch, and wept bitterly, exclaiming, “ Good 
God, my follies and vanities are all written 
in my countenance ! ” 

“ What shall I bring you back?” said a 
noble youth to his father, as he was about to 
sail to a foreign land. 

“ Bring me back your innocent face,” said 
the old man with tears in his eyes. He well 
knew that if his son strayed from the path 
of virtue and sobriety, the fine lines of his 
handsome countenance would be sadly 
marred. 

But there are unfortunate persons who 





have so little soul and power of thought 
that it would take ages of constant chiseling 
to change their ill-shaped bodies and homely 
features into embodiments of beauty. These 
wear upon their faces the finger-marks of 
their parents’ ignorance and disobedience to 
the laws of life. 

Look at that poor, undeveloped specimen 
of humanity! His eyebrows are crowded 
over his eyes, his forehead is low, dingy, and 
wrinkled ; the lines of his face are deep and 
angular; his eyes are small, cold, and hard ; 
his cheek-bones are high, his jaws large, his 
neck short and thick; his upper lip small and 
compressed, while his lower lip pouts like the 
“ gib of a motherless colt,” looking as though 
it does not belong to bim. We do not go to 
such a one for love and sympathy. It would 
be like going to the arctic regions in the 
month of January for sunshine. We might 
as well try to gather exquisite flowers on an 
island of icebergs as to expect from him 
words of wisdom. 

The countenance is a faithful index of the 
mind and power of character. Every thought 
or emotion of the soul, whether joy or 
grief, fear or anger, kindness or cruelty, love 
or hate, is manifest there. All conditions and 
grades of mind peep out through the eyes— 
“the windows of the soul”—and sit, like 
angels of mercy or agitated spirits of evil, 
on the countenance. The thought I wish to 
convey is this: that which is the cause of 
motion, feeling, and form is the most import- 
ant of all elements. Knowledge of this cause 
will develop in the soul the grace of charity; 
for unless we can detect something of the 
secret springs of human action, we judge 
people merely by what we see in them— 
which is unjust judgment, if not cruel. 

To deal with man, as doubtless God will 
deal with him, we must go back to the fount 
of cause, and endeavor to understand what 
has produced the strange incongruities and 
idiosyncrasies, before we pass our final judg- 
ment. We know some men with snub noses, 
large, pouting lips, coarse hair and skin, re- 
pulsive voice, and clumsy gait; some who 
have pig-noses, celestial noses, short, long, or 
inquisitive noses. One has a low forehead, 
another a high one; one is an idiot, another 
a poet or philosopher; one loves music, and 
has the talent to execute well; another would 
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be as well pleased with the grunt of a pig as 
with the finest and most transporting strains 
of harmony from Handel or Beethoven; one 
is a natural mechanic, another a double-fin- 
gered dummy ; oneis an artist, another a pig- 
jobber; one is a philanthropist, another a 
miser; one is a Christian, another a_profli- 
gate. 

What has made these men to differ so 
widely? Surely he who is born an idiot is 
not to blame for being idiotic; and as we 
would judge him so must we judge all con- 
ditions and grades of mind, from the half- 
witted up to the most perfectly developed. 

If we had the power we would like to take 
the reader up the untrodden pathway into 
the great laboratory or work-shop where all 
these differences have their starting-point, 
and enable him to comprehend at one glancé 
their why-and-wherefore ; from the nature of 
the idiot up to that of the highest intellect, 
and from the cold-blooded murderer up to 
the melting soul of a philanthropic Howard 
or Peabody. 

There is as great a difference between two 
children, born under different conditions, of | 
two mothers, whose mental character and 
surroundings differ, as there is in the charac- 
ters of the mothers, and the spheres in which 
they move. “ Like produces like,” the world 





over. Apricots never grew on thorns, or figs 
on thistles ; and it would be as strange a freak 
of nature to see an ignorant, vicious woman 
produce moral, intellectual, and physical 
strength and beauty in her child as it would 
be to see choice flowers growing out of the 
rotten rails of a barn-yard fence. 

To be just and God-like we must treat man 
and woman according to their natural capac- 
ity for understanding right and wrong. Then 
the world of humanity would move along 
harmoniously ; we should pay less homage to 
earth’s great ones, who can not well be any- 
thing but great, and deal more tenderly with 
the unfortunately weak and homely, who are 
what the ignorance and sins of their ancestors 
have made them. 

If the doubting philosopher could disprove 
every other passage in the Bible, the history 
of all ages and nations, and a mere glance at 
cause and effect in this particular, would prove 
this one to be absolutely true: that the sins 
of parents “are visited upon their children 
even unto the third and fourth generation.” 


“The twig was bent. and so the tree’s inclined ; 
The wax impressed portrays the seal designed ; 
Blame not the twig, which from some dire neglect 
Hath crooked grown, which else might be erect ; 
Blame not the wax, which, faithful to the seal, 
Doth only some unsightly stamps reveal ; 

Charge not thy child with folly all thine own, 
Nor make the sin/ess for thy sins atone.” 


——_—$$9——_—. 


GENERAL JUAN PRIM. 


—_o— 


HIS distinguished participant in the agi- 

tations which have marked the history 
of Spain for the past forty or more years 
died, as has been already announced, by the 
hand of an assassin. His eventful career is 
well worth some consideration here. Like 
most of the eminent characters who illustrate 
the records of nations in agitation or revolu- 
tion, he rose from a position of comparative 
obscurity to that of arbiter of Spain. Born 
at Reus, in the province of Catalonia, in 1814, 
he entered the Spanish army when but a boy. 
The civil war which followed the accession 
of Isabella II. to the throne found him one 
of the leaders in the party of the Progress- 
ists, and his participation in the insurrection | 
of Saragossa in 1842 compelled him to leave | 
the country. 

In 1843 the Espartero government was over- 





thrown, and the Queen-mother, Christina, re- 
called Prim and appointed him governor of 
Madrid, with the title of Count of Reus; 
but he found in the new station little quiet, 
as a few months after his assumption of its 
duties he was accused of inciting a revolt in 
Catalonia, and of having a part in an alleged 
attempt to assassinate Narvaez. He was 
tried on these charges, convicted of treason, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for six years. 
Six months after this sentence he was par- 
doned and set at liberty. For a while after 
his release he remained quiet, but the old 
belligerent spirit struggled for indulgence, 
and as no opportunity offered at home, he 
went abroad in 1853 and joined the Turkish 
army in the short war between Russia and 
Turkey, and participated in the defense of 
Silistria. In 1859 we find him in Morocco, 
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fighting for Spain, and for his services he re- 
ceived the title of Marquis of Castillejos, and 
was made a grandee of Spain. 

In 1862 Prim went to Mexico at the head 
of a detachment of Spanish troops; but not 
meeting with that success which he aimed at 
in making terms with the French general for 
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revolution on Spanish soil, but was again un- 
successful, In 1868, taking advantage of the 
disaffection against Isabella II., he returned 
to Spain, and soon became prominent in the 
revolution which resulted in the fall of the 
last of the Bourbons. His subsequent career 
is well known. He has been a prominent 
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the carrying out of a joint expedition, he 
withdrew from all participation in the enter- 
prise. He shortly afterward visited this coun- 
try, and made some investigations in our mi 
itary operations, the army of the Potomac 
being then under the command of McClellan. 

In 1865 Prim was at the head of an insur- 
rection in Spain having for its object the 
unity of the Iberian peninsula under a Portu- 
guese crown. This scheme proved a failure, 
and Prim fled to Portugal, and from thence 
to England, <A year later he essayed another 
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member of the provisional government which 
has ruled Spain for the last two years, and 
has been practically dictator of the country. 
He was in favor of the candidature of 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern for the 
Spanish throne, and later, of Prince Ama- 
deus, the actual king, who thus begins his 
reign under the gloomy auspices of disaf- 
fection and assassination. Prim met his 
death, when it came, bravely. When told 
by the surgeons that his wounds must end 
fatally, his last words were about the country 
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in which he had so long been a disturbing 
element and a prominent character. 

The appearance of Prim was quite unlike 
that which we usually ascribe to a Spaniard. 
He would have been taken readily for a ner- 
vous, wide-awake American had he been seen 
in a New York crowd by one who did not 
know him. His features had rather more of 
the Anglo-Saxon cast than of the Celtic. Be- 
low the average size and somewhat stout in 
build, he did not impress an observer at first 
with a sense of his mental strength and per- 
sistent ambition. The marked bilious tem- 
perament gave him a wiry endurance and 
ministered to his energy and almost restless 
activity. It might be said that this bilious 
, temperament was the only Spanish element 
apparent in his composition. If evenness of 
intellectual perception is to be inferred from 
symmetry of feature, then General Prim pos- 
sessed it in a high degree. His mental or- 
ganization was of the finest grain, and its ex- 
traordinary activity gave it prominence. His 
head was not large, and he had few of the 
qualities of a really great man; but such as 
his faculties were, he exercised them to the 
highest degree, and allowed scarcely time for 
physical recuperation. 

In a late number of Appletons’ Journal, 
Mr. Willcox relates an interview which he had 
with Prim at Madrid in 1869. He thus alludes 
to that General’s character and motives: 

“ Whether his aims were unselfish depends 
on definitions. In a land where the army is 
everything, he, thirty years ago, saw that the 
future belonged to liberal views, and cau- 
tiously so said. The only General of known 
progressive feeling, the Progressists’ hope cen- 
tered on him. While that party was down, 
he spoke and acted with great care, so as to 
win the love of the troops, keep the party's 
favor, and retain his rank. When the three 
liberal parties of Spain came into power, 
Prim came back from exile at their head, 
and during the trying and eventful two years 
since has toiled to found freedom of thought 
and expression firmly in ruined Spain, and at 
the same time to keep himself in power and 
fill his purse. All three he has somewhat 
done; and having led the establishment of 
the new order of things, he passes from the 
stage as the king he has made steps on the 
soil he has helped to free.” 


the northwest corner of the building. 





An extract from the incidents of the inter- 
view itself will not be found uninteresting. 

“‘ Almost instantly the messenger returned, 
and, lifting the curtain, asked me to enter. 
I found myself in a second room like the 
first, but darker and more deeply curtained. 
He led the way through a third room, like 
the second, and, throwing back a heavy door, 
ushered me into a spacious apartment filling 
Not 
a sign of richness here; not a curtain on one 
of half a dozen great windows; not a touch 
of gilding or color on the bare walls. One 
library-table stood on the right of the door. 
Between it and the wall sat a middle-sized 
man, not the least Spanish in look, not the 
least like the gentleman whom I had seen come 
in with anescort. This man looked like a Ger- 
man and the head of a bureau, with a half- 
worn, greenish-black coat, an old pair of steel 
spectacles, short, black, curly hair, sprinkled 
with gray, and standing up as if its owner 
often ran his fingers through it, and a bright- 
blue thread twining itself among the ambro- 
sial locks that overarched his unconsvious 
brow. 


“ He rose hastily as I entered, and put out 
his hand. In astonishment, hardly hidden, I 
asked : 

“*Ts this General Prim ?’ 

“He assented with a low bow, and begged 
me to seat myself at the other side of the 
table. I did so, and said: 

“*T have credentials from the Univereal 
Peace Union. This league, in my country, 
has publicly protested against war with Spain, 
and against the fitting out in the United States 
of Cuban privateers. Its president has di- 
rected me to inform you of these facts, and to 
assure you that our efforts to this humane end 
will go on.’ 

* As he looked at the documents and listen- 
ed, I saw that he was shrewd, sly, wrinkled, 
careworn, and harassed. He looked about 
fifty-five, simple, stern, and relentless, though 
courteous. 

“To examine the writings he took up a pair 
of eye-glasses with broken tortoise-shell frame, 
and put them on his nose behind his specta- 
cles. When he understood their meaning he 
smiled, bowed, and said: 

“¢ Please return my thanks to your society 
for its good offices. I have been in America, 
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and remember with gratitude and pleasure 
the kindness and courtesy I met with there. 
The Government of Spain is anxious to end 
the state of war in Cuha, and to prevent bar- 
barities while it lasts; but both, especially 
the latter, are far from easy.’” 

Prof. Stowe was in Spain in the fall of 1868, 
at the time of the outbreak of the revolution 
which led to the abdication of Queen Isabella. 
In the Christian Union he gives the substance 
of a speech which he heard Prim deliver from 
a barouche, perforce to an enthusiastic mob 
in the streets of Malaga, a Spanish mob that 
would not be d2nied some words of greeting 
from their favorite. Prof. Stowe says: 

“He rose to speak, and there was the si- 
lence of the tomb. I am not an adept in the 
Spanish tongue—I have never been accustom- 
ed to speak it, though I read Don Quixote 
in the original more than forty years ago. 
But Prim’s voice was so clear, his ideas so 
perfectly distinct, his words so well chosen, 
so compacted, so utterly free from every tinge 
of superfluousness, that I seemed to under- 
stand him like a book. He had visited the 
United States a few years previously, had 
studied and well understood our institutions, 
and wished to transfer them to Spain, so far 
as the genius and habits of the nation would 
permit. I can not pretend to give anything 
like a phonographic report of his speech, my 
wanf of familiarity with the spoken language, 
and the lapse of more than two years of time 
since I heard him, would plainly render that 
impossible; but I think I can give the sub- 
stance of what he said. ‘We must have a 
government. We can not, we will not, any 
longer endure the vile tyranny under which 
for centuries Spain has been crushed. The 
executive and the legislative branches must 
be separate, and the money power, the power 
of taxation, must be with the legislature and 
not with the executive. We must have en- 
tire freedom of speech and of printing, just 
as they have in the United States of North 
America; and to carry out the idea, we must 
have a free school in every neighborhood in 
Spain, just as they have in the free States of 
North America, and every child must be 
taught to read and write and keep accounts. 
We must have entire freedom of worship, just 
as they have in the United States of North 
America; the Catholic church, the Protestant 





chapel, the Jewish synagogue, the Mohamme- 
dan mosque must be allowed to stand side 
by side without hindrance and without mo- 
lestation, just as they do in the United States 
of North America. I am a Christian, I am a 
Catholic, a Christian Catholic, but not a Ro- 
man Catholic, and the religious freedom 
which I claim for myself I cheerfully accord 
to every one else.’ This, as I understood it, 
was the substance of the address. What 
could be better? He said not a word about 
democracy, not a word about republicanism ; 
his feeling was evidently in favor of a consti- 
tutional monarchy, as best adapted to the 
habits and genius of the Spanish people, and 
I must confess that in this, as in everything 
else, I sympathize with him wholly. All his 
subsequent conduct has been entirely in ac- 
cordance with this address, which I heard 
him make in Malaga in the last week of Sep- 
tember, 1868. I believe he was perfectly sin- 
cere and whole-hearted: I love him; I could 
have put my arms around him and kissed him, 
if that had been the fashion. 

“T saw and heard him several times after 
this, and always with the same favorable im- 
pression. I believe he was a true patriot and 
an enlightened, far-sighted statesman; the 
man in Spain who understood best what the 
Spanish people need, and who was best able 
to give it to them. His assassination at this 
time I consider as great a calamity to Spain 
as would have been to England the death of 
Oliver Cromwell immediately after the execu- 
tion of Charles I. It looks as.if God were 
not ready yet to give peace and freedom to 
Spain, as if she must suffer somewhat longer 
for the sins and cruelties of past generations. 
The Spaniards are a splendid people, one can 
not help admiring them; and yet there is in 
them a strong mixture of the barbaric Moo 
as well as of the civilized European. Three 
centuries of the worst form of the Papacy and 
the vilest specimens of absolute monarchy 
would have been enough to demoralize and 
ruin any nation. The Spaniards have scarcely 
in all their history had a decent sovereign, 
except for the very short time that Joseph 
Bonaparte ruled over them. Themuch vaunt- 
ed Isabella I., though a more interesting wo- 
man, was not a very much better sovereign 
than bloody Mary of England; and the mag- 
nificent Charles was a glutton, a hypochon- 
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KING AMADEUS OF SPAIN. 


driac, and a liar, as well as a relentless, cruel, 


narrow-minded bigot and devotee. Poor | ——— 
Spain ! when will she ever come to good? She” “HIS young man, who has been declared 
has for ages shed the blood of the saints, and | King of Spain by the Council of Minis- 


God in large measure is giving her blood to | ters under the Presidency of the late General 
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PORTRAIT OF KING AMADEUS OF SPAIN. 





drink. Perhaps, however, the very assassi- ; Prim, is a son of Victor Emmanuel, King of 
nation of Prim may have something the ef- | Italy, and formerly was known as Prince 
fect there that the assassination of Lincoln Amadeus Ferdinand Maria, and Duke of 
had here, and establish his work instead of | Aosta. He is between twenty-five and twen- 
destroying it. God grant it may be so!” ty-six years of age, having been born in 

We heartily echo the prayer. Turin, May 30th, 1845. He entered the army 
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at an early age, and at the time of his eleva- 
tion to the Spanish crown was in command 
of a brigade of cavalry. Of his military 
prowess we have heard nothing, but many 
presume that the opportunity has not yet 
offered for a display of strategical skill and 
soldierly valor on his part. In 1867 he 
married a young lady whose nobility, if grad- 
uated commensurately with the length of 
her name,—Victoria Carlotta Henrietta Gi- 
anna del Pozzo della Cistema,—must be very 
high. 

The accessory title of Duke of Aosta which 
Amadeus enjoys is detived from the little 
town Aosta, which lies in the north of Pied- 
mont, under the shadow of the Alps, and at 
the foot of the well-known pass of St. Ber- 
nard. 

The policy of Prim in advocating the in- 
vestiture of Prince Amadeus with the dig- 
nities and privileges of the Spanish crown 
doubtless had in view the establishment of 
closer relations between the ruling houses of 
the Iberian peninsula, to say nothing of what 
advantages might accrue to Spain from Italy. 
A sister of Amadeus, the Princess Maria Pia, 
is Queen of Portugal, having married King 
Louis in 1862. Besides this, the Princess 
Clotilde—wife of Prince Napoleon, cousin of 
the imprisoned Emperor of France—is another 
sister, being the eldest daughter of the Italian 
king. 

As a prince of the blood royal of Italy, 
Amadeus has a good reputation for mildness 
and evenness of disposition. His portrait ex- 
hibits him as very youthful-looking, yet am- 
bitious and aristocratic. The general “ up- 
pishness” of pose may be due to his military 
training. We trust that the elements of 
humanity are “ somixed in him” that he may 
prove a pacific and beneficent influence in 
the stormy atmosphere of Spanish politics. 
Let him in the outset prove to Europe that 
a sovereign can be generous and honest in his 
relations with his people; that he can ap- 
preciate their needs and rights, and accord 
them much scope for free thought without 
apprehending immediate overthrow for him- 
self. Let him profit by the example around 
him of monarchs sitting uneasily in their 
seats propped up by cordons of bayonets, 
and pursuing a policy undesired by the ma- 
jority of their subjects, because it is stimu- 
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lated more by selfish personal motives than 
by those which leok to the general welfare 
of the nation. 

Yet we wish well to the young king and 
his family, we have no faith in the sta- 
bility of any monarchy. The successful éx- 
periment of a democratic republic in America 
has taught the people of the Old World an 
important lesson, viz., that of self-government. 
In future, kings, queens, emperors, etc., will 
serve as “ figure heads,” which are more orna- 
mental than useful, and may be knocked off 
at any time without much loss to the ship of 
state. If this young man would save his 
head, let him adopt a republican form of 
government just as soon as his Spanish sub- 
jects may be prepared for freedom. 


—— 406 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 


T a late meeting of the American Insti- 

tute Farmers’ Club, Mr. Lyman offered 

the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved, That the Farmers’ Club of the American In- 
stitute have learned with surprise and astonishment of a 
concerted action on the part of nearly one-half of the 
Assemblymen of this State for procuring the repeal of 
the law which created the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

Resolved, That the efforts and acts of this Society have 
been useful, humane, wise, and beneficent only; that in 
this city alone it has prevented a sum of needless suffer- 
ing which no man can estimate; it has arrested a thou- 
sand brutal whippings; it has required loads to be pro- 
portioned to the strength of the animal that draws it; it 
has protected suffering creatures from exposures to icy 
storms; it has stripped the harness from draught animals 
that were beaten because they were lame, and pounded 
because their flesh was raw from the galling of the col- 
lar; it has stopped the clubbing of horses; it has inter- 
posed between the greed of unfeeling men and the suffer- 
ings of calves and lambs and poultry on their way to 
slaughter-honses; it has done much and proposes to do 
more in abatement of that great nuisance and dishonor 
to our civilization—the systematic and wholesale torture 
of cattle by bruising, trampling, and goring, by thirst 
and fever, and hunger and cold while in transit from 
Western prairies to Eastern cities; it has caused the ar- 
rest and urged the trial and punishment of knaves who 
would for greed of foul profits poison our population 
with milk of cows fed on swill, milk drawn from animals 
burning with slow fever and tottering with gangrene ; it 
has caused the arrest of cock-fighters and dog-baiters ; it 
has urged the disuse of severe bits and cruel goads; it 
has penetrated to the recesses of slaughter-pens and in- 
sisted, if animale must die for man, that the stroke be 
made quick and dextrous, so as to prevent torture and 
death by inches. 

Resolved, That the repeal of a law by which so much 
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good has been accomplished would in no respect promote 
the general weal, is not required by the liberty of any 
right-minded citizen, is not called for by community ; 
such repeal would be a blot on our statute book anda 
libel on the refinement and Christianity of this general 
tion. 

No, no, Messrs. Legislators, do not repeal 
this humane law. Suppose a few mistakes 
have been made by the good men appointed 
to execute the law; suppose small losses have 
been suffered by the owners of horses by hay- 





ing brutal drivers arrested and fined ; consider 
for a moment the vast amount of suffering 
which would have been inflicted but for this 
law. Consider the great saving to owners of 
horses and cattle which it has secured. No, 
no, do not repeal it! It is in the interest of 
humanity, heaven, and God. To abolish it 
would be to go back toward brutal barbarism. 
Let no man in your honored assemblages vote 
for the repeal. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





THE TEACHER. 


Wirn lagging step the teacher takes her way 
Toward the low schoolroom where many months 
The same dull, anxious duties have been hers— 
Grown irksome by their frequent repetition. 

No strength within her, weak, exhausted grown, 
She turns to th’ bright, fair sky above, pure air, 
Green fields, and delicately tinted flowers, 

Her lesson—not the first one— to inspire ; 

When, worn and weary, many a morn and scene 
Like this has tanght her how these all, in time, 
Their proper time, perform their duties well. 

No murmurings here are heard, no tremblings felt, 
Lest failing strength its duty half performs. 

This roadside flower bent low with morning dew 
Till its bright petals hide themselves in dust, 
Upon whose yielding stem night's dampness sits 
Until the increased weight seems crushing it ; 
Whose fair corolla, saturated, seems 
Unyielding, faints not ; clinging to its life, 

It worries out its burden, slowly gains 
New strength, and as diminishes its weight, 
Rises, a victor, to its upright form. 

She glances at yon plain upon whose breast, 
Quivering with innate life, the future bread 
Of many lies, maturing slowly there ; 

Beauty and usefulness its duties are, 

And well accomplished. Its sweet, silent tongue 
Reiterates the little flower’s own words, 

Sending the lesson to her inner heart 

With more of that deep, piercing truth and power 
Than language audible could do. Enough; 

She knows from whence this lesson emanates ; 

She feels reproved, and looking up with heart 

Soft melting, eyes in tears, and clasped hands, 

And quickly coming breath, sighs forth this prayer: ~ 

“Father, forgive my weakness! Thou who art 
Omnipotent, and in thy power and love 
Hast made all things, Thou hast done all things well. 
Among thy works mine eyes behold this morn. 
*Tis I alone have dared complain, and sighed 
For present ease, and dreaded future cares. 

Great Father, I have sinned, but heed it not ; 
Pardon my fainting; ‘tis the flesh rebels 





Against Thee always. But the willing soul 

Would seek its home, Thy realm: from Thee it came, 
And to Thee must return, if worthy deemed. 
Strength wilt Thou give, that I may ever do 

That which I should. Thy will be always mine; 
Thy hand, may it uphold me, and quite near 

Thy Spirit be in dark temptation’s hour.” 

With strength renewed, the teacher hastens on, 
Seeking her many cares, less irksome deemed, 
Now that her soul has found such comforting ; 
Well pleased to see the little forms that crowd 
So eagerly around, striving to get 
The first “* good-morning,” and present the flowers 
Their busy hands have gathered, knowing well 
They'll gain her many thanks and pleasant smile,— 
Rewards sufficient for their aspirations. 

Oh, blessed faith! oh, holy trust! *tis thou, 
When the worn spirit struggles to be free, 
Lab’ring to burst its earthly bonds, and seek 
That blissful home where never comes temptation, 
Canst bring a holy calm, a radiant peace, 

And so much inward, self-supporting joy. 


———~9o——— 


OUR DOMESTIC PROPS. 


BY KONRAD QUIKK. 


HILE society has been rapidly rising 

these five or six decades of years in 
civilization and the art of living, it has not 
carried up with it an independence in respect 
to the discharge of domestic tasks. 

We have a long list of inventions which fill 
our houses with “modern improvements.” 
Work is done easier and more rapidly than it 
was done fifty years ago. Comforts, in the 
mere material, have been collected from a 
greater range and distributed over a far larger 


| ponpestion of society. The beneficence of 
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machinery has not remained out of doors alto- 
gether, but has come within and lent its aid to 
the occupations of the household. 

We bridle the law of gravitation and a prin- 
ciple in hydraulics, and make them lift a heavy 
tax from the human muscles, which otherwise 
would find it a grievous slavery to carry up 
the heights of the modern ladders on which we 
live, and bring down again, the vast quantities 
of that element which is so necessary to main- 
tain that cleanliness which is “next to godli- 
ness.” The iron arm, worked by the multiplied 
motion of the tireless band and lever and 
wheel, has taken that little shining instrument 
of torture from the skeleton fingers of the half- 
paid, half-starved sewing-girl, and while mul- 
tiplying her productive energy a dozen-fold, 
enables her to sing over her tasks, because it is 
possible now to keep back necessity from 
treading upon the very heels of the utmost 
possible limit of human performance. 

Could our forefathers have seen in a vision 
these great developments of art and inventive 
genius, they would have exclaimed, “ What 
more could be asked! We certainly have been 
born too soon.” And the golden age of im- 
provements in housekeeping will reduce the 
dreaded system into a mere pastime and recre- 
ation. But our modern housewives, standing in 
the midst of their daily and nameless worryings, 
would laugh to scorn such a dream-tinted 
vision of the unattainable. 

Those who have never undertaken the cares 
of housekeeping marvel at the unvarying regu- 
larity with which conversation drifts toward 
this everlasting topic of domestic annoyances 
and cares. And young men and maidens, ex- 
patiating in the fields of ideal bliss, toss their 
heads with an air of independence, resolving 
that “they will never so vulgarize their social 
intercourse as to converse upon such low topics 
as kitchen skirmishes, the mistakes, the wasteful- 
ness, the stupidities, the thievishness, the utter 
incorrigibilities of the average run of domes- 
tics.” The young lady who in the dreamland 
of last year’s engagement could not tolerate 
such a matter-of-fact vulgarity, and beckoned 
her betrothed quickly out of the room when 
“Ma and pa would talk about such horrid 
things,” now that she, with all the bewildering 
ignorance and inexperience of the modern 
maiden, has actually assumed the very unpoet- 
ical obligations of housekeeping, makes ser- 
vants and domestic trials of temper her one 
ever-recurring theme of conversation, with the 
weak accompanying protest and apology, 
“ Well, I thought I never could, but it is such 





a relief to one’s mind to speak out about these 
dreadful annoyances, which threaten to wear 
one’s life away!” 

We may be pardoned for subjoining some 
truthful illustrative incidents by way of apology 
for young Mrs. Ford’s chronic exhibitions of 
despairing temper, and merely premise that 
they all happened in the space of a single sum- 
mer, and that in a country village. 

After much private inquiry and advertising 
(as is the fashion in the country), through the 
medium of all the domestics employed among 
one’s acquaintances, a “ six-foot” native makes 
her appearance. She has lived at an hotel, 
“knows how to do all kinds of plain cooking 
and common work,”’—is certainly very strong, 
and seemingly good-natured and willing. 

Next morning you find her in her ambition 
to show her tidiness, scrubbing out your pitcher 
with your toothbrush. You succeed in re- 
pressing your indignation, which you really 
could not have done had not a year of bitter 
experience stood behind you to support your 
resolution, and you pass by the extra effort to 
be tidy by merely remarking that that was not 
just the kind of a brush which you would have 
her use. 

You wonder where she could have been 
brought up, and what sort of an “hotel” it 
was where she gave so much “satisfaction,” 
for she seems to know the use of nothing; 
moves over the floor with immense bare feet, 
which look as if they had never had an intro- 
duction to the cleansing element; she calls the 
housewife to give her directions as to every- 
thing she prepares. You ask for the rolls, or 
the meat, which were left in over-abundance 
from the last meal, but they are all gone,— 
where ? 

You do not like to speak of what one eats, 
but this is positively wonderful, and the wonder 
gives place to another sentiment when you 
find that she keeps a loaf of bread and a large 
spoon by the milk and honey in the cellar, for 
her convenience between meals. You now 
understand how it is that the milk never has 
any cream on its surface, and why other deli- 
cacies vanish in alarming masses. 

“ After all, if she is only honest, we can en- 
dure a great deal.” But there is a wealth of 
resources in this “six-footer” which daily re- 
veals new’ phases for surprise. She secludes 
herself in the sanctity of her own room after 
dinner, leaving her delicate mistress to take 
care of a teething baby, and look after the 
other children, while she refreshes herself 
with a nap! But an exigency arises, and she 
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must come out even if you brave the risk of 
offending her immensity. You rap, and rap, 
and rap again, when you hear a half-smothered 
voice exclaiming, “ If you want to come in, go 
round by the window, [the room being on the 
first floor]—that is unfastened.” 

Upon another occasion, when hurrying to 
dinner, the husband hears loud, merry voices 
in the parlor, rushes in to greet some old 
friends, but finds the “ six-footer” gaily enter- 
taining one of her confidants upon the Brussels 
carpet. He backs out, with a mingled air of 
indignation and surprise; investigates a little 
~ further, and discovers his wife actually cooking 
in the kitchen ; and his temper is not mollified 
when he learns that the guest in the parlor has 
come to persuade the “ help” to leave, and has 
been invited to remain for dinner. 

This last act removes all ground for hesita- 
tion, and especially as it was preceded by ¢ 
night when a candle was found burning at 
three o’clock by the bedside of the literary 
domestic. She is accordingly told to take her 
passport at once, for further forbearance ceases 
to be a virtue. 

After another da capo of inquiry and search, 
added to the chaos of labor and confusion oc- 
casioned by the prop being removed, another 
“ help "—native likewise, let us say, in justice 
to the foreign-born—is installed as a successor 
that will do. Mutual congratulations succeed 
over the confidence inspired by, at last, a will- 
ing and capable domestic. 

In a few days the respectful care and atten- 
tion imposed by the novelty of the situation 
and the first intercourse with strangers wears 
away. A vacant place occurs at the table, 
and the “new help” puts herself down at the 
plate, foregoing all deference to an invitation. 
In less than a week she begs the favor of a 
little money, which is cheerfully advanced. 
Shoes appear, which for altitude of heels are a 
caricature upon the extremest extreme of the 
fashion; coarse paint, in horrible profusion, 
covers her face, while pillow-cases and furni- 
ture in her room are smeared with the poison- 
ous compound. She goes out without so much 
as by your leave or license, wants to borrow 
your “ umbareil” (umbrella), and returns when 
it suits her convenience. After a few hours’ 
absence, on another occasion, you find your 
writing materials turned topsy-turvy, your 
nicest paper gone, followed by a share of your 
postage stamps and envelopes. The mystery 
is explained when you stumble upon vagrant 
sheets of paper pursuing their own sweet will 
about the house and yard, written in thoroughly 





plebeian style, replete with slang terms of en- 
dearment, and embellished in the most ap- 
proved manner of mispelling. 

On another occasion, after carefully warning 
all in the house not to touch the half-ripened 
grapes, you return and find the “help” seated 
aloft on thearbor, helping herself, and throwing 
down bunches to a whole circle of gaping and 
expectant juveniles, some of whom suffer a 
physiological corollary in the way of midnight 
complaints and contortions. 

You feel that words can not do justice to the 
occasion, and so you meckly tell her that the 
world is before her, and you sit down to medi- 
tate upon the situation. And the comfort of 
your conditisn is not enhanced when a neigh- 
bor comes in and informs you that the children 
of the “lady-like widow” you had secured to 
do your washing were seen going to a little 
evening gathering, decked out in the pride of 
your own children’s Sunday best. 

You could endure the yellow streaks in the 
fine garments which ought to look white, and 
you could bear even the frowns of the creases 
and the “ miserable ironing,” all for the sake 
of the widow, to whom you had been paying 
city prices ; but this last development is rather 
more than even philanthropy is called upon to 
accept ; 

That imposing piece of self-decoration is not 
asked to remain, and you launch again upon 
the sea of search, and turn again to encounter, 
single-handed, the terrors of the daily, ceaseless 
round of domestic duty. 

Another “right smart piece” is engaged. 
You meekly assent to her claim of superior 
smartness and skill, which is a preface to the 
demand for higher wages than is customary ; 
to this you meekly assent also. 

The first dinner is well prepared, and at the 
moment your mutual congratulations upon the 
success of the last sally, the “help” calls the 
mistress aside, and reminds her that she has 
always been “treated as one of the family,” 
which, interpreted into plain English, means, 
that she expects to sit at the first table, and 
when her work is done to be invited in, to 
form one of the domestic circle. 

The condition is announced to the pater- 
familias, when he promptly replies to the wife 
that the “help” can come to the first table, but 
he will sit at the second. 

Now, while we are no autocrat in spirit or 
practice —in fact, intensely republican,—we do 
believe in the distinctions and rights founded 
upon meum and tuum, both as to property and 
station. We believe that the happiness and 
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usefulness of both classes depend upon distinc- 
tions in sphere; that the golden rule, rightly 
interpreted, does not mean, “ put a servant in 
your station and take his,” but treat him as 
you would wish to be treated were you your- 
self a servant and he were your master. 

We might extend these illustrations almost 
indefinitely. We might relate, for example, that 
when the servant spoken of found she could 
not sit with the family at the first table, the 
master of the household, in searching among 
the sections of a pair of fricasseed chickens, 
found that the breast of one had disappeared. 
The wile quietly remarked that she would ar- 
range that the next time. The next time she 
gave orders that the fowl] should be broiled 
entire. But the “help” was not to be check- 
mated in this fashion. She asserted her rights, 
and the fowl came to the table minus half the 
breast, which was rudely gouged out of one 
side. 

The head of the house did indulge the re- 
mark, “ I do wonder if Job had any experience 
like that accompanying our modern domestic 
help? If he had, we are sure it would have been 
added to the list of his sore trials.” 

Every man, and every woman, who has had 
even one year’s experience at housekeeping can 
heartily enter into the spirit of Sir Walter 
Scott’s remark when he says, “In a free coun- 
try an individual’s happiness is more immedi- 
ately connected with the personal character of 
his valet than with that of the monarch him- 
self.” A bad President at the White House is 
not of half the consequence to our happiness as 
a bad cook at the rear of one’s dining-room ; 
and we shall say nothing as to one’s “ help” 
passing out before one’s eyes, valise in hand, 
when she is only going to spend the evening, 
—tilled with what? You may possibly guess, 
when gradually missing articles are revealing 
empty spaces, where they ought to be found, 
but are never seen again. More than half 
the housekeepers you meet acknowledge and 
lament the extent of this evil and injury; but 
what can be done? 

Why can not society, as it moves upward, 
carry along with it, through ascending grades 
of a steady improvement, that great body of 
“helpers” on whom our happiness, our health, 
aad prosperity so much depend ? 

Do we not hear too much of one side only ? 
And this rebellion of the servants against the 
average treatment they receive in “refined” 
families, is it not an index, pointing to that law 
which declares that the higher classes of society 
shall not move upward unless they make it a 





part of their duty, their aim, and their study to 
lift upward, in their course, all that order which 
lies below them, and which the Creator has 
ordained shall be either our supports or our 
burdens, our helps or our hindrances ? 

When our houses are to be put upon a 
level with the raised grade of the street, or 
when they are to be removed, the elevating 
enginery is placed at the foundation, and the 
whole structure moves up together as one body. 
Human society seems to be ordained to this 
mutual interdependence; and if the upper 
classes purpose to move upward without ex- 
tending a hand to those beneath, the whole 
natural constitution cries out against this dis- 
ruption of sympathies—against this ignoring of 
the interests of subordinates. The stronger 
shall help the weaker, as well as the weaker 
help the stronger. The body shall move to- 
ward fuller and higher conditions of health 
altogether ; or if one member’s interests be neg- 
lected or despised, the pains in that part, though 
it be the least honored, will drag down the 
attention and service of the highest ; so it is in 
the power of the great toe to compel the brain, 
with all its god-like powers, to stoop and 
become its servant. 

Perhaps our judgments upon this one great 
social topic of the day are drawn too much 
from a one-sided observation. Some one has 
remarked, that if the Indians could wield the 
pen of our ready writers, and gain the ear of 
the nation through the press, we should all 
revise our opinions concerning the traditional 
treachery of the aboriginal tribes. And a sim- 
ilar remark might be made, in equal justice, 
concerning those still more numerous tribes 
whose characters and claims do not stand upon 
the mere border-land of national interests, but 
press upon the very central life ofall our hearts 
and homes. 

We would love to see some Toussaint 
DT’ Ouverture, not of the sword, but of the pen, 
who would arise from this domestic substratum 
and portray with the candor of faithfulness 
and the fascinations of genius the experiences 
out of the inner consciousness of that great 
world beneath us, and upon which the interests 
and happiness of both ourselves and our chil- 
dren so largely depend. It might not be an 
unprofitable thing for society to be compelled 
to listen once in candor to the apologies of 
those whose faults form the staple of our current 
conversation. It might be a profitable change 
for our nervous housewife to put her ear in- 
stead of her mouth to the speaking-ffibe, and 
listen to the drama that is played in the 
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kitchen courts. She would then hear that high 
wages alone can never command faithful 
service; that community of interest is secured 
by community of sympathy; that confidence 
can never be commanded by mere words of 
command ; that so long as domestics are looked 
down upon as mere Pariahs in the household, 
and regarded as children of Ishmael, their 
hands will be raised, in stinging protest, 
against whatever their own consciousness 
reveals to them is a violation of the innate and 
inalienable rights of human nature. She would 
learn, at the open speaking-tube, that the law 
of example works downward from the higher 
to the lower; that if Bridget, or Kate, or Jolin 
is to be taught patience, the mistress must 
restrain her own impatience; that if con- 
science is to be enlisted on the side of service 
in the kitchen, it must go before in the display 
of « genial, thoughtful regard for the comfort 
and interest of those who only too keenly feel, 
in this country, the painfulness of their sub- 
ordinate and dependent position. She will 
learn at that tube that gratuities in recog- 
nition of extra efforts to please, or for 
extra service performed, are not lost; that 
kindly inquiries for Kate’s friends, and for her 
own health and state of feelings, will prove 
most profitable outlays of sympathy; that free 
and natural commendation of successful efforts 
at learning “how to do things” will prove 
better agencies to bind than all the exactions 
of authority and the restraints of fear. 

Apropos to all this, we have a neighbor who, 
her friends think, commands some secret magic, 
by which she confirms the Darwinian theory 
of development; for she wields some talismanic 
power by which a composition, which others 
have pronounced is a compromise with de- 
cidedly lower orders of being, is expanded out 
into a well-rounded exercise of most genial 
and trustful human traits. 

We heartily wish she would divulge the 
secret, for the comfort and success of all her 
sister housekeepers who are worried with 
chronic complainings. And yet there is, after 
all, no great. mystery about the achievement. 

She begins by throwing herself upon the 
confidence of her servants, and not by meeting 
them with suspicion. 

“ Kate, let me show you where you can find 
everything in the house. Use it exactly as if 
you were the mistress, and do all you can to 
prevent unnecessary waste.” 

If Kate shows some kindly movings of dis- 
position in response to this first outgoing of 
confidence on the part of the mistress, these 





movements of the better nature are not over- 
looked, but are met with commendation and 
encouragement. 

This genial madam, who is served so well, 
and retains her servants so long, habitually 
does what, perhaps, will not often recur to 
housekeepers of the day. 

“ Kate, you have set the table very nicely 
indeed,” is cheerily said, after some genial hints 
have been given, and Kate has evidently tried 
to profit by the instruction. “ Kate, you have 
succeeded well in those light biscuits, and we 
all spoke of how brown and evenly baked they 
were.” 

And when Kate has begun to pride herself 
upon her economy, and not her wastefulness, 
she is occasionally delighted with an extra day 
out; or when Christmas comes round, Kate is 
asked to hang up her stocking, and in the 
morning it greets its owner with a broad grin, 
almost bursting, so stuffed is it with some 
things “so very nice and so very useful.” 

Her mistress does not forget that there exists 
all the yearning of human nature within that 
silent bosom, nor is she thoughtless of those 
many lonely hours in the kitchen, made all the 
more lonely when Kate hears the music and 
dancing up-stairs, and the merry voices of beaux 
and belles in parlor halls, and the thoughts of 
home and society push the full-orbed tear out- 
side the closing eyelids. And so Kate is often 
handed some interesting book or paper, is 
allowed her own company, and occasionally 
goes to an evening concert or entertainment 
on a ticket or two she herself did not pur- 
chase. 

It would be quite easy to draw the contrast 
to all this,—quite easy to speak of the suspicion, 
the unthankfulness, of the extra service un- 
acknowledged, the reluctance at granting little 
favors, and of the thousand other things which 
might come up from the kitchen side of the 
drama; but we desist, as they are all too 
familiar by far in this every-day domestic life 
of ours. 

Just at this point, without extending the 
subject too far, may we not ask whether society 
will not gain somewhat by retracing its steps ? 
Whether we shall not be better in our domestic 
life by going, in some features, toward the 
patriarchal times rather than by pressing on 
toward the days of positivism? Whether we 
should not be the decided gainers by establish- 
ing more of the patriarchal simplicity and 
confidence of intercourse between master and 
servant? Has society been the gainer by this 
universal basement and sub-cellar arrangement, 
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in which our feet are always above the level of 
our servants’ heads? Does not fashion put too 
great a chasm between the master and the 
servant, so that the latter dwells a foreigner 
under the same roof, and, per consequence, 
learns to regard all the interests of the master 
as foreign to his? 

It may be possible to learn something from 
customs in other lands as to the relations be- 
tween master and servant, employer and em- 
ployee. The following presents us a beautiful 
picture, as cited by Malte Brun, and quoted by 
Disraeli the elder. 

“Tn the island Ragusa, on the coast of Dal- 
matia, it is the custom for the girls, after a 
service of ten years, on one great holiday, 
which is an epoch in their lives, to receive the 
ample reward of their good conduct. On that 
happy day the mistress and all the friends of 
the family prepare for the maiden a sort of 
dowry, or marriage portion. 

“Every friend of the house sends some article, 
and the mistress notes down the gifts that she 
may return the same on asimilar occasion. The 
donations consist of silver, of gowns, of hand- 
kerchiefs, and other useful articles for a young 
woman. 

“These tributes of friendship are placed 
beside a silver basin, which contains the annual 

yvages of the servant. Her relatives from the 
country come, accompanied by music, carrying 
baskets covered with ribbons and loaded with 
fruits and other rural delicacies. They are re- 
ceived by the master himself, who invites them 
to the feast, where the company assemble, and 
particularly the ladies. 

“ All the presents are reviewed. The servant 
introduced kneels to receive the benediction of 
her mistress, whose grateful task is then to de- 
liver a solemn enumeration of her good 
qualities, concluding by announcing to the 
maiden that having been brought up in the 
house, if it be her choice to remain from 
henceforward, she shall be considered as one 
of the family. Tears of affection are shed, and 
the ceremonies are continued in-a hearty con- 
vivial entertainment. And if the maiden pre- 
fers her old domestic abode, she receives an in- 
crease of wages, and at a succeeding period of 
six years another jubilee provides her a second 
good fortune.” 

Perhaps a little of that wisdom which directs 
the business world might be profitably occupied 
in reorganizing our domestic system. Is there 
any parallel in the whole range of commercial 
enterprise to that custom which prevails be- 
neath the domestic roof of continuing upon the 





same pay a faithful and willing servant through 
even a decade of years? And would a mer- 
chant, a manufacturer, or tradesman expect to 
obtain and secure faithful service in all depart- 
ments were he to adopt a system which declined 
to recognize and reward the advancing value 
which growing experience always brings in its 
train? 

The history of home-life in the Old Country 
affords beautiful illustrations among all classes 
of the mutual devotion of master and servant, 
and sets forth that delightful truth that even in 
the most aristocratic society it was not con- 
sidered inconsistent with social position or a 
compromise of dignity for masters and mis- 
tresses to cultivate relations of endearment with 
their domestics. 

The great lyric poet’s epitaph to an aged 
servant affords us a touching illustration of 
that regard to which we refer. 

TO THE MEMORY OF 
MARY BEACH, 
Who died Nov. 5th, 1775, aged 78. 
ALEXANDER POPE, 

Whom she nursed in his infancy, 
Constantly attended for thirty-eight years, 
Erected this stone, 

In gratitude to a faithful servant. 

“The epitaph,” so says Disraeli, “may be 
seen outside of the parish church of Twicken- 
ham, and is an illustration of many similar 
marks of affection of master toward the ser- 
vants, erected throughout England.” 

There may be such a thing es our domestic 
props undergoing a sort of dry-rot, occasioned 
by hardly excusable neglect, while a little 
systematic and patient exercise of sympathy 
would insure that evergreen of strength which 
is found in gratitude, mutual sympathy, and 


affection. 
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A PICTURE. 
BY MARY F. TUCKER. 


I want to make a picture with my pen; 
And though the unskilled limner’s hand may blot, 
It can not be disguised, for there is not 

Another like it in the world of men. 


A face of faultless beauty. Every line 
Princely and peerless, royal-browed and fair ; 
Framed in the splendor of such sun-touched hair 

As artists copy, making art divine. 


Clear, well-like eyes, whose yearning tenderness 
Proclaims the poet-passion, strong but fine, 
And more bewildering than ancient wine,— 
Compared with them the very stars look less, 


Nor dazzling ruby, pearl, and amethyst 
Combine the beauty of the perfect mouth,— 
Dewy and fragrant as the tropic south ; 

Oh, sweetest lips that ever woman kissed ! 
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And fur surpassing symmetry of lines, 
The rare expression, the peculiar grace, 
Lighting it all, as an illumined vase 

Reflects the hidden glory it enshrines 


So I have made my picture. And what then 
If it hath fallen far and far below 
The grand original? Yet this I know, 

But one is like it in the world of men. 


—— +08 


A SKETCH OF CITY LIFE. 


Ho thoroughly the denizens of our 
great metropolis associate with mys- 

Pursuing our way through the most 
fashionable thoroughfares, we are, at best, in 
a veneered and gilded saloon, or more cor- 
rectly illustrating, we are in the front of a 
theatrical exhibition, artificially lighted, all 
the splendor more or less illusive, and what 
sentiment is visible is corrupted by panto- 
mime. 

Passing into the dens and haunts of pov- 
erty we see something real, but as extensive 
as may be the view, it is only a glimpse. 
The gloss, to be sure, has been stripped from 
the surface and the whitened exterior has 
been shattered, but we are only permitted to 
see dimly the horrors of the sepulcher. But 
no human eye, however microscopically keen, 
or however industriously disposed or reck- 
lessly adventurous, can look below the sur- 
Jace or fathom the commonplace enigmas 
which surround city life. 

The crone we saw squatting like a toad 
upon the decayed and broken-down single 
steps of the old store-house near the river, 
we should have passed as we do others of 
her class, with a keen sense of suggested re- 
pulsiveness, had we not encountered her eye, 
the malignant glance of which fairly para- 
lyzed for a moment the throbbings of our 
heart ; thus fascinated, we stopped and ex- 
amined the wretched creature. Her gar- 
ments, torn with rough usage and dingy 
with age, scarcely answered for a decent cov- 
ering of a dilapidated form which seemed 
little else than a powerful skeleton stoutly 
held together by sinewy but attenuated 
muscles. Her face, which was not irregular 
in its features, was the very impersonation of 
vulgarity,—not that common beastly desire 
for evil as illustrated by the tiger, which has 
no impulse but a natural instinct for destruc- 
tion, but that vastly superior, diabolical 
wickedness which is controlled by a mind 
active and capable in the conception and 
commission of crime. 


teries! 





This Hecate met our abashed but inquiring 
look with a sneer, and as she instantly real- 
ized how oppressive her presence was to our 
sight, she leered her sense of gratification and 
displayed her eye-teeth, which for want of 
attention had elongated into fangs, making 
the resemblance to the rattlesnake almost 
physically complete. 

The goad she held in her hand was formed 
of a couple of twigs from the coarse broom 
used by official street-sweepers. They were 
tough, and as well tempered as steel wire, 
and would cut the flesh if struck with force. 
This instrument of torture was raised over 
the body of a little boy, possibly five years 
old, whom we had not at first noticed, Is it 
possible, we queried, that this repulsive wo- 
man, this compound of vice and degrada- 
tion; has any one in her power on whom she 
can vent her capricious and unbridled pas- 
sions? and we approached and looked closely 
into the face of her unhappy dependent. 

Heaven save us! what a revelation! An 
infant in years, on whose starved counte- 
nance was written a mental agony which 
would have been fearful if the result of a 
matured life of constant misery; judge how 
misplaced and awful it was on the naturally 
cherub features of this poor child. 

But our surprise did not rest here. This 
sufferer had a head which characterizes that 
physical superiority which comes from gen- 
erations of gentle breeding accompanied by 
superior moral excellence. The intellectual 
promise of the high, square forehead and 
the beautiful arch of the skull indicated 
with unerring certainty that this unhappy 
child was no spawn of the stews, no offspring 
of intemperance, no chance of base animal 
passion. Then those beautiful, but soiled 
hands and feet, and those large, liquid, speak- 
ing eyes, which in solemn revelation spoke 
of a refined, highly-educated, and Christian 
mother. 

But this was not all; nature not only in- 
formed us that this child was out of place 
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under this old crone’s care, but that the 
material of the soiled, torn, and threadbare 
suit of clothing worn by this child had been 
originally of costly material and fashionable 
eut. In the positive folds of the cloth were 
yet to be seen some indications of silken vel- 
vet, and the child’s manners were soft and 
gentle; its yielding spirit making it cling to 
the wretch’s knee, under the threatened pun- 
ishment of the uplifted switch, instead of 
retreating to a distance, and thus, as would 
be ordinarily natural, endeavoring to escape. 
All this history was suggested to our mind 
with the rapidity of lightning, and in the 
indignation of the moment we seized the 
switch and sent it whirling into the middle 
of the street. 

This act on our part operated on the old 
hag with an unlooked-for effect, for springing 
to her feet with a quickness that seemed en- 
tirely inconsistent with her crippled and en- 
feebled appearance, she glared at us with 
the face of a real fiend and demanded: “ How 
we dared to prig her switch?” and then 
shaking her bony fist in our face, she made 
the air thick with foul abuse. 

“ Dared,” we mechanically echoed, still 
hugging the belief that we were addressing 
a reasonable being, and then continued, “ how 
dare you presume to strike that harmless, 
helpless child ?” 

“ And why shouldn’t I strike what I own,” 
she fairly screamed, seizing the passive suf- 
ferer by the arm and dragging him along, 
as she followed us up, as if he were a bundle 
of rags— strike it, kill it, if I please for all 
you;” and then followed a shower of impre- 
cations in the utterance of which she fairly 
foamed at the mouth. 

In our efforts to escape, the efficient po- 
liceman who lounged near by wrinkled his 
official face into a derisive smile at our help- 
lessness, and thereupon there was a general 
laugh among the dock loafers at the way 
we were getting our dues for meddling with 
a hard-working woman who was merely go- 
ing to thrash or “kill her own, as she had a 
right to do.” 

The last we saw of the old hag, she was 
explaining to the “paid guardian of the 
peace ” the outrage we had put upon her, and 
the said guardian in accordance with his 
sympathies was endeavoring to pacify the 





wretch. Had she been a well-bred, inoffen- 
sive woman, he would probably have dis- 
played his zeal in the public service by taking 
her to the lock-up. 

But when will we see the last of that poor 
child? Disgusted at first with the insults 
of the woman, our helpless indignation 
drove the face of that little sufferer from our 
mind, and we thought for a moment but little 
of the adventure. When, however, the ex- 
citing duties of the day were ended; when 
at midnight we sought repose upon our pil- 
low, and the brain dismissed the common 
impressions of a busy day, we found it was 
but the clearing away of the cobwebs and 
dust, that we might behold more clearly the 
image of that helpless boy; for us there 
seemed to be no peace, and we turned dis- 
comfited and restlessly away, determined to 
sleep. But all in vain—we were haunted by 
that boy’s face. It seemed as if those large, 
dreamy eyes were looking appealingly upon 
us. They would gradually fade away, to re- 
turn again, leaving always a sense of some 
good work neglected and undone, and the 
mystery of sleep was not accorded to our 
excited imagination, Each moment the ter- 
rible idea grew stronger and stronger that 
that wretched waif in the hag’s possession 
was stolen from some happy, luxurious home! 

We saw the manly face of a heart-stricken 
father growing prematurely old with con- 
cealed sorrow. We saw a Christian mother 
weeping in irrepressible misery over a terror 
created by nameless suggestions, worse than 
death, concerning the fate of her beloved 
child. We saw her through -the long, long 
day, wandering and abstracted, only lighting 
up a moment as she peered into the face of 
some little child. Happy, well-cared-for 
children she never noticed; the current of 
her sorrow could be inferred from the fact, 
that it was only the miserable and wretched, 
the care-worn and cast off, she followed with 
her eyes and spoke to with her moaning, 
pleading voice. 

Who can fathom a mother’s agony, when 
she would rejoice at even the possession of 
the dead body of her loved one? 

Weeks have passed since our adventure 
with the old virago and that child, but time 
has not softened the painful surmises. There 
is certainly some refined home desolated, 
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rome great wrong committed ; and we would 
that the record had not been burned into our 
very soul by the sorrow-stricken, patiently- 
suffering, and helplessly-appealing eyes of 
what we are forced to believe was a stolen 
child. L. C. H. 


—_—_+0+—_—__ 


How To BE BeavutiFuL.—To be beautiful we 
must cherish every kind impulse and generous 
disposition, making love the ruling affection of 
the heart, and the ordering principle and inspir- 
ing motive of life. The more kindness, the 








| hand.—Annual of Phrenology, 1871. 
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more beauty ; the more love, the more loveli- 
ness. And this is the beauty that lasts. Mere 
physical good looks fade with the years, bleach 
out with sickness, yield to the slow decay and 
wasting breath of mortality. But the beauty 
that has its seat and source in kind disposi- 
tions, and noble purposes, and great thoughts, 
outlasts youth and maturity, increases with age, 
and, like the luscious peach, covered with the 
delicate plush of purple and gold which comes 
with autumn ripeness, is never so beautiful as 
when waiting to be plucked by the Gatherer’s 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmana, 
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[CONCLUDED. } 


OTHER SAD CONSEQUENCES. 

ROM the foregoing view of their destruc- 
tive effects on the female system, added 
to another, which motives of delicacy forbid 
me to mention, it is neither unjust nor ex- 
travagant to say of corsets, that they threat- 
en a degeneracy of the human race, And 
were they worn by all females, as they are 
by many, they would as certainly produce it 
as an impaired fruit-tree yields faded fruit— 
and on the same ground. The descendants of 
tight-corseting mothers will never become the lu- 
minaries and leaders of the world. The moth- 
ers of Alexander and Hannibal, Cesar and 
Napoleon, never distorted their persons by 
such a practice. Nor is the whole mischief 

of those articles yet summed up.* 

The straightness of the spinal column de- 
pends on the strength of the muscles that 
support it. But those muscles are enfeebled 
by the pressure of corsets. Hence the spine 
bends and becomes distorted. Instances of 





* An agriculturist has a stock of beautiful and valuable 
horses. What effect would he produce on their progeny 
by so bandaging the females, when young, as to take 
from their abdominal cavities a third of their size ?—I 
answer, deep deterioration. Nor is that produced on the 
human family, by a similar practice, less striking. Were 
the higher classes of the inhabitants of Europe larger 
and stronger, a few centuries ago, than they are now? 
They were not the descendants of corseted mothers. 








crooked spine have been fearfully multiplied 
in the fashionable female circles of Europe 
and America since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century; while in Greece, Turkey, Per- 
sia, Arabia, and other parts of Asia, as well 
as in Africa—where no tight forms of dress 
are thought of, it is almost unknown. Nor 
does it appear among our own countrywo- 
man whose persons are suffered to retain the 
shape which God intended for them. This 
breach of his law, therefore, inflicts the pen- 
alty incurred by the fault. 

It appears, from actual computation, that 
of the females who have been accustomed, 
from early life, to tight corseting, nearly 
one-fourth have some unnatural and disfigur- 
ing flexure of the spine! By not a few ob- 
servers and calculators the proportion is 
maintained to be much greater. A Scottish 
gentleman of distinction assures us that he 
has examined about two hundred young fe- 
males in fashionable boarding-schools, and 
that scarcely one of them was free from some 
sort of corset-injury. Those whose spines 
were not distorted had unsightly effects pro- 
duced on their shoulder-blades, collar-bones, 
or some other part of the chest, which stuff- 
ing and wadding would be requisite to con- 
ceal. Some were hunchbacked, and in not 
a few one shoulder was higher than the 
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other; effects which in our own country are 
much more frequent than is generally sus- 
pected. In no individual was true personal 
symmetry amended by the practice; while 
in almost every one it was impaired, and in 
many destroyed. In fact, such pressure can 
not fail to injure the symmetry of the trunk, 
that being its direct tendency. The custom, 
therefore, is as foreign from correct taste as 
from sound philosophy—and I was near say- 
ing, from humanity and moral rectitude. 

THE PRACTICE UNNATURAL AS WELL AS 

UNREASONABLE. 

Woman was not intended to be turned by 
artificial means into an insect with broad 
square shoulders and a spindle waist. The 
latter portion of her body was designed to be 
something more than skin and bone. For 
her benefit as well as for the elegance of her 
form, nature has surrounded it with substan- 
tial muscles and cellular tissue, which ought 
not to be sported with and wasted in com- 
pliance with fashion and a spurious taste. 
And she may rest assured that she is not only 
more healthy, vigorous, and comfortable, but 
also an object of greater attraction, with a 
flexible and fleshy than with a shriveled, 
stiffened, and skinny waist. Nor are the fe- 
male shoulders broad and square by nature, 
which alone gives patterns of real beauty. 
An attempt to render them so by art, there- 
fore, is equally repugnant to correct taste and 
sound judgment. Yet such is the effect of 
tight corseting. Preventing the blood from 
circulating freely through the muscles of the 
lower part of the trunk, or rather of its mid- 
dle, it throws it into those of its upper por- 
tion, preternaturally nourishing and enlarg- 
ing them, and raising and squaring the shoul- 
ders and rendering them pointed. The mere 
mechanical action of corsets contributes to 
the latter effect by forcing upward the mus- 
cles of the chest, together with the upper 
ribs, shoulder-blades, and collar-bones, And 
time renders the deformity permanent. No 
woman who has worn tight corsets from her 
girlhood has, or ever will have, those import- 
ant parts of her frame in their proper places ; 
they are all more or less dislocated ; and the 
effect produced is a direct deviation from 
beauty of form. Burke, in speaking of the 
fascinating elegance of the female bust, in his 
treatise on the “Sublime and Beautiful,” 





gives a description of it extremely different 
from the bust of a well-corseted fashionable 
of the present day. His just and glowing 
picture is made up entirely of easy slopes 
and graceful curve lines. We have too much 
now of points, angles, and masculine square- 
nesses. Yet the female figure when not put 
out of shape is as beautiful now as it was 
then. Independently of the injury done to 
health, the personal disfiguration produced 
by tight corsets, hogshead skirts, and shoul- 
der balloons is a lasting reproach on the taste 
of the times. 

It is to man that nature has given broad, 
square, and brawny shoulders, and a waist 
comparatively narrow. And so far as tight 
corsets and other articles of dress may avail, 
woman is usurping his figure. I need scarce- 
ly add that in grace and beauty of person, 
which confer on her much of her attractive- 
ness and power, and should therefore be 
among the cherished objects of her ambi- 
tion, she loses greatly by the change. Man 
submits to woman and courts her approba- 
tion and smiles; his best affections cling to 
her, and his arm and life protect her, on ac- 
count of her womanly qualities. Anything 
masculine in her excites his dissatisfaction, 
not to give the feeling a stronger name. And 
broad, square shoulders a7 masculine, suited 
only toa man anda virago. There is in them 
nothing of that delicacy, appeal for protec- 
tion, and all-subduing loveliness which we 
instinctively attach to the word feminine. 
Instead of doing aught, therefore, to create 
in herself such a form of person, woman 
should shun it, as she would deformity of 
any other kind. 

EFFECTS ON THE BRAIN. 

Ihave said that tight corseting, obstruct- 
ing the free passage of the blood downward, 
throws it into the superior portion of the 
trunk. But it does more: it forces it, in pre- 
ternatural quantities, but impaired in quality, 
into the head, and produces there many forms 
of disease that are painful and annoying, 
and some that are dangerous. Among these 
are headache, giddiness, bleeding from the 
nose, imperfect vision and other affections 
of the eyes, noise in the ears, convulsions, 
and apoplexy. Fainting is another effect of 
this preternatural accumulation of blood in 
the brain, the reason of which is plain. While 
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the corsets are on and laced, a sufficient quan- 
tity of blood is sent to the brain to enable 
that organ to sustain by its influence the 
heart and muscles of voluntary motion and 
hold them to their functions. As soon, how- 
ever, as the corsets are unlaced, the blood 
forsakes the brain in part, and flows naturally 
through its downward channels. The con- 
sequence is obvious. The brain being thus 
enfeebled for want of the blood necessary for 
its vitality and the functions it performs, and 
its invigorating influence being no longer ex- 
tended to the system generally, the heart and 
muscles fail in their action, and the individ- 
ual faints. This occurrence takes place on 
the same ground with fainting from venesec- 
tion or any other form of hemorrhage. Too 
much blood is withdrawn from the brain. 
That viscus is deprived, of course, of much 
of its own vitality and power to act. Nor is 
this all. It is deprived, also, of much of the 
material from which it prepares its sustain- 
ing influence for the body generally. For 
whatever the matter of cerebral influence 
may be, it is prepared from the blood, as cer- 
tainly as bile and saliva are. 
OTHER BAD RESULTS. 

Almost all females who lace tightly com- 
plain of weakness when their corsets are re- 
moved, and many of them are obliged to as- 
sume a horizontal posture to escape asphyxia. 
Worse still: some are compelled to wear their 
corsets as a part of their night-dress! Even 
a horizontal posture does not secure them 
from a tendency to faint. This is so deplor- 
able a condition that the practice which in- 
duces it involves criminality. Many acts are 
called felonious, and made punishable by law, 
which, contrasted with it, are innocent. By 
permitting it, parents, especially mothers, as- 
sume a responsibility which might well make 
them tremble. They are accessory to its con- 
sequences, however fatal. Indeed, possessing 
as they do full powers of prevention, they 
should be considered principals. 

Perhaps all females who wear corsets, 
though they may not faint on removing them, 
nor even feel a tendency to that effect, com- 
plain of uneasiness and debility in the back, 
or some other part of the trunk. The reason 
is plain. The muscles of the part being 


weakened by pressure require the continu- 
ance of it, as the sot does the stimulus of his 





dram, to give them tone and strength suffi- 
cient to sustain the weight of the body in an 
erect position. Hence the individual bends 
the trunk ungracefully ; and unless the vigor 
of the muscles be restored, she is threatened 
with a spinal curvature.* 

Even beauty of countenance is impaired, 
and in time destroyed, by tight corsets. Do 
you ask mein what way? Ianswer, that those 
instruments of mischief wither in the com- 
plexion the freshness of health, and substi- 
tute for it the sallowness of disease; on the 
spots where the rose and the ruby had shed 
their luster, they pour bile and sprinkle ashes. 
They do still more, and worse: they dapple 
the cheek with unsightly blotches, convert its 
fine cuticle into a motley scurf, blear the eyes, 
discolor the teeth, and dissolve them by ca- 
ries, and tip the nose with cranberry red. 
That effects of this description often result 
from gastric and hepatic derangement every 
practitioner of medicine knows. And it has 
been already shown that such derangement 
is produced by corsets. 

HOW THE TEMPER SUFFERS. 

But those articles make still more fatal 
havoc of female beauty by imprinting on the 
countenance, not premature wrinkles—that 
could be borne—but marks of the decay of 
mental beauty—I mean deep and indelible 
lines of peevishness, fretfulness, and ill tem- 
per, the bitter result of impaired health. 
No form of indisposition so incurably ruins 
the temper of woman as that which prema- 
turely destroys her beauty; especially if she 
feels conscious that her own indiscretions 
have been instrumental in its production. 





* Many women of intelligence and experience are in- 
clined to believe that some form of bracing arcund the 
female waist is, if not essential, highly useful, in giving 
support to the body and maintaining its erect posture. 
This is a mistake. Such artificial support is required 
only as a consequence of disease, or from the debilitated 
condition of the muscles by previous tight lacing. True, 
the muscles of the female body are feebler than those of 
the male. But, corresponding to this, the weight of the 
body is less. In consequence of this fifness, the trunk 
of woman requires, by nature, no more artificial aid to 
keep it straight than the trunk of man. Hence the ele- 
gance of the female form in Georgia, Circassia, and other 
parts of Asia, where tightness of dress isunknown. The 
necessity of corsets, therefore, to sustain the person, 
arises from the misfortune of having ever worn them. 
And unless the practice be abandoned, that misfortune, 
like other constitutional defects, will pass from mother 
to danghter, in an increasing ratio, until it shall result 
in a fearful degeneracy of our race. 
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To the truth of this, experience testifies. In- 
dependently, moreover, of their cause, no 
other complaints pour into the temper such 
acerbity and bitterness as those of the diges- 
tive organs. This is also the result of expe- 
rience. Man, but more especially woman, 
bears fever, pulmonary consumption, frac- 
tures, wounds, and other forms of injury and 
disease with a patience and mildness which, 
if they do not improve her personal beauty, 
increase her loveliness, and add tenfold to 
the sympathy and sorrow felt for her suffer- 
ing. But dyspeptic affections especially, I 
repeat, if a busy and tormenting conscious- 
ness whispers hourly into her ear that she 
has herself contributed to their production 
by a practice she might have avoided and of 
the ruinous effects of which she was repeat- 
edly warned ; complaints of this description 
are submitted to by her in a different spirit. 
She becomes irritable, capricious, gloomy, 
and full of complaints and fearful imagin- 
ings. Unhappy in herself, she seems, in con- 
tradiction of her nature, to forget or disre- 
gard the happiness of others, and does not 
even shrink from proving the bane of it. I 
intend not these remarks as a censure on wo- 
man. Farfromit. I mean them as a denun- 
ciation—and would that it were exterminat- 
ing—of the abominable practice that destroys 
her peace and mars her loveliness. 
HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN COMPARED. 
Under this head I shall only add that, in 
the higher walks of life, our fair countrywo- 
men, especially in the Southern States, are 
more delicate and feeble in constitution, and 
therefore less robust in health, than they are 
in Europe,—more so, certainly, than they are 
in Great Britain, France, or Germany. The 
slenderness of their frames and the semi-pal- 
lidness of their complexions testify to this. 
It is noticed by all strangers of observation, 
and can not be otherwise regarded than as an 
evil, ominous of the degeneracy of our de- 
scendants. Women constitutionally feeble 
can not be the mothers of a vigorous off- 
spring. There is reason to fear that this 
fragile delicateness will, by means of a spu- 
rious taste, pass into an element of female 
beauty in the United States, and that it will 
render it a national evil to endure for ages. 
That this will be the case is not to be doubt- 
ed, unless the proper remedy be applied. 











Nor is that remedy unknown, of difficult ap- 
plication, or dubious effect. It consists in a 
well-directed physical education. That that 
will remove the evil appears from the fact 
that the females of our coumry, in the mid- 
dle and lower ranks of life, who take suffi- 
cient exercise in the open air, and do not in- 
jure themselves by their modes of dress, are 
as healthy and vigorous as any in the world. 
No man of taste wishes to see our highly cul- 
tivated women with milkmaid complexions 
or harvest-field persons. But had they a lit- 
tle more of both than they now possess, they 
would be not only more comfortable in them- 
selves, but more lovely in the eyes of others. 
In the European countries referred to, culti- 
vated females neither house themselves so 
much, nor marry at so early at age, as they do 
in the United States. Hence their health is 
better and their frames stronger. 

I know of but one other custom so perfectly 
calculated to produce a degencracy of the 
human race as that of contracting the di- 
mensions of the waist of woman, weakening 
her constitution, and distorting her spine ; 
and even that is, in some repects, less inju- 
rious. I allude to the practice of the Caribs, 
the most brutal and ferocious tribe of Amer- 
ican Indians, in flattening their heads. Nor 
does the custom of the savage produce de- 
fermity more real than that of the civilized 
and fashionable female. Yet the effects of 
the one are looked on with professed admira- 
tion, while those of the other are regarded 
with horror. Compared to either of them, 
the practice of the Chinese ladies, as already 
stated, in disfiguring their feet and ankles, is 
taste and innocence. 

CONCLUSION. 

Finally: One of the leading benefits to be 
bestowed on our race by Physical Education 
judiciously practiced and carried to the re- 
quisite extent is the production and preser- 
vation of a well-adjusted balance, not only 
between the different portions of the brain, 
but of the whole body. Few persons, if any 
at all, bring into life with them a system per- 
fectly balanced in all its parts. Some organs 
predominate in size and strength, while oth- 
ers are comparatively small and feeble. This 
is a tendency to disease, and can be removed 
or amended only by competent training. Let 
it never be forgotten that the proper exercise 
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of a part, and that alone, increases both its 
bulk and power, and at the same time dimin- 
ishes any excess of sensitiveness it may pos- 
sess. And this is precisely what small and 
feeble parts require to place them on a par 
with others and secure their health. To il- 
lustrate my meaning and show it to be true: 

Is the chest of a boy narrow? and are his 
lungs weak and irritable? Let those parts 
be habitually exercised according to the di- 
rections already given, and such a change 
may be produced in him as will give an equi- 
poise to his body and prevent disease. His 
chest and lungs may be enlarged not a little, 
and as well secured from complaints, as his 
other organs. From the free and constant 
exercise which their calling gives to their 
arms, shoulders, and thoracic walls and vis- 
cera, London boatmen have large chests, 
and are strangers to consumption. The loud 
and habitual call, moreover, by which they 
announce their business and solicit employ- 
ment, aids in the development and strength- 
ening of their lungs. From these causes, 
though perpetually exposed to the damp and 
chilling air of the Thames, they rarely expe- 
rience any form of pectoral disease. 

Of every small and feeble part of the sys- 
tem the same istrue. A judicious scheme of 
training will enlarge and strengthen it. But 
hereditary predisposition to disease is noth- 
ing else than the want of an equipoise be- 
tween all the different portions of the body. 
Some organs being comparatively weak and 
sensitive are preternaturally prone to actual 
derangement. By well-directed exercise there- 
fore, continued through successive genera- 
tions, may every predisposition of the kind 
be eradicated. 


+06 


Cutts AND Brrrers.—In the Nashville 
Home Monthly we find the following, in a 
series of articles on “The Legends of the 
Cumberland : ” 

“ Dinner having been announced, the quilt 
was for awhile deserted. Dinner being over, 
the quilting and the conversation were re- 
sumed : 

Mrs. B. said to Mrs. C. that she understood 
that she had a great many chills at her house. 

Mrs. C. said that they had been troubled a 
good deal, but not more than the neighbors 








generally; that she had learned to check 
them up pretty quick. 

“And what do you do?” asked Mrs. B. 

Mrs. C. said that she did not fool with 
them at all: 

“T just take and cleanse their stomachs 
with a dose of Indian physic, and I then take 
dogwood-bark and the bark of the root of 
yellow poplar, and dry them and beat them 
up right fine, and put them into a jug with 
water, and make them drink of it; and all I 
have to do after that is to see that they don’t 
eat something which is improper. Now 
muscadines is a mighty bad thing for them 
to eat, and watermelons is not so mighty 
good for them neither. Some folks put the 
bark in whisky, and say that it is better than 
water ; but I don’t like for the nasty truck to 
come about our house—it is so easy for one 
to get into the habit of drinking it, and so 
hard for them to quit, that I am afeard of it.” 

“T have noticed another fact,” said Mrs. 
A., “for I make bitters pretty much in the 
same way: it cures them much quicker when 
it is put into water than when it is put in 
spirits. When I put it in water, they soon 
get enough of it to cure them; but when I 
make bitters of whisky, it is a long time be- 
fore they get so they don’t need it; and, in 
fact, they keep taking them as long as they 
last; though I put in one more article than 
Mrs. C. does, which is a little May-apple 
root; and I sometimes use pills made of 
white walnut-bark—there are weakly persons 
that can not stand an emetic.” 

[Perhaps some of our readers may deem it 
advisable to try Mrs. C.’s remedy. Although 
we do not vouch for its efficacy, we feel quite 
safe in commending it as superior to the 
thousand-and-one alcoholic nostrums with 
which the country is flooded.] 

eee 

THE CONFORMATION OF THE NEGRO CRA- 
NruM.—At the meeting of the Physical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, in April last, a paper was 
communicated by Dr. J. 8. Smith and Pro- 
fessor Turner, on eight negro crania, recently 
sent from Old Calabar. Four of the skulls 
were those of males and four females. They 
were the crania of slaves of the Calabar ne- 
groes, and were probably of the Iboe tribe, 
having been brought from the delta of the 
mighty Niger or Quorra. These negroes 
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have been described as being among the most {| 


degraded of the negro race. The skulls, 
however, showed no such appearance of deg- 
radation, and one of the male skulls had an 
internal capacity or brain bulk of 93 cubic 
inches. The crania also exhibited a much 
greater variety of size than was to have been 
expected in a rude negro people. Mr. Robb 
considers that the degraded state of the delta 





negroes has been much exaggerated. He has 
lived among them, and states that they are 
simply what paganism makes them, but their 
nature is similar to our own. 

[Christian missionaries will let the light in 
on those dark and benighted minds, removy- 
ing the pagan bars which block the way of 
improvement. “ Light, light, more light” to 
the darkened minds. | 








{x font and {t: esources. 





That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 


‘tance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 
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THE FOOD SUPPLY OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


REE thought and free suffrage have been 

strong magnets attracting population to 
this country in large numbers ; but cheap corn 
may have been a still more powerful attrac- 
tion. Hunger is a more potent motive than 
patriotism. The country that receives nearly 
all of our exports of breadstuffs has returned 
fifty-one per cent. of all the immigration we 
have received in fifty-one years: Great Britain 
has sent 3,826,040 of the total of 7,447,745. 

Of all the nationalities represented in either 
continent, Great Britain is the only one that 
habitually looks abroad for any considerable 
portion of needed food supplies. Russia and 
the United States are the only nations to be 
depended upon for such supply. Of the 6,000 
millions of bushels of cereals produced annu- 
ally in this country and in Europe, more than 
3,000 millions are grown in Russia and the 
United States. About haif that amount is the 
usual product of Russia; and this country, in 
1870, produced more than 1,600 millions. 

The census of 1850 indicated a supply of 
nearly 37 bushels to each inhabitant of this 
country; that of 1860, 39 bushels: the large 
corn crop of 1870 will probably make the 
present supply 42 bushels of cereals of all 
kinds. The ratio to population, as reported at 
the Paris Exposition, is for Russia proper, 22.1 
bushels; for Prussia, 19; for France, 18.9; for 
Austria, 15; for Great Britain and Ireland, 
11.9; while Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Switzerland averaged 12.9 
bushels; and the kingdoms of Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and Greece scarcely averaged 10 bushels. 
The average for Europe is 16 bushels. Our 
ratio to population is therefore 150 per cent. 
greater than that of Europe. This means all 





the difference between small loaves of coarse 
bread and the largest abundance ; between thin 
soups and a small joint on holidays on one 
hand and daily roast beef on the other; for the 
larger portion of the cereal supplies of all 
countries are fed to farm animals, making, 
with the aid of roots and grasses, the meat 
supply. 

The ratio of wheat to population in Europe 
is 4.5 bushels to each inhabitant; and the only 
countries exceeding that average are Russia 
7.1 bushels), France (7.6), and the Danubian 
Principalities (11), while in Great Britain the 
ratio is 8.7 bushels. The average for a series 
of years in this country may be placed at 5.5 
bushels. 

In the relative proportion of different grains 
the influence of climate and soil can be seen, 
as well as the effect of systematic rotation in 
agriculture, and possibly the dietetic habits of 
the people. Maize, constituting two-thirds of 
the bulk of our cereals, contributes but six per 
cent. to those of Europe, the countries yielding 
it being named in the following order: Austria, 
the Danubian Principalities, Italy, Russia, 
Spain, European Turkey, France, Portugal. 
All Europe produces little more than the State 
of Illinois produced in 1870. Prussia produces 
four bushels of rye to’one of wheat; Russia 
supplies nearly half the barley of Europe and 
one-third of the oats; the leading cereals of 
Norway and Sweden are oats and wheat, the 
lowest on the list. 

Russia, with Finland and Poland, having a 
population of 68 millions, produces from 400 to 
500 millions of bushels of wheat ; France, from 
275 to 325 millions ; Prussia, 75 to 100 millions ; 
Great Britain, an average of 110 millions ; all 
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Europe together, about 1,300 millions. The 
yield in the United States has ranged for ten 
years from 170 to 260 millions. 

The question of abundant breadstuffs is one 
of life and death to each nationality. It is not 
only the “ staff of life,” but that staff must be 
one’s own, and not another’s. Another nation’s 
bread is a poor dependence at best in a period 
of famine. It will be seen by reference to the 
commerce of these nations that only one of 
them has much to buy, and but two have 
much to sell, and that the portion exported by 
the two bears an insignificant proportion to 
that retained for home consumption. Let us 
see how insignificant it is in the case of this 
country: Our production of all cereals has 
ranged, in round numbers, from 900 to 1,600 
millions of bushels during the past twenty 
years; it has certainly averaged 1,200 millions. 
Our exports of wheat, both in grain and 
flour, have averaged but 15,602,329 bush- 
els per annum for forty-three years, up to 
1868 inclusive, although we sent abroad, on 
an average, 27,358,574 bushels annually dur- 
ing the eighteen years from 1851 to 1868. 
The corn exports have been about one per 
cent. of the crop during the past fifty years. 
In eighteen years, from 1851 to 1868 inclusive, 
the total amount exported, both as corn and 
corn meal, was 161,458,960 bushels, or 8,969,942 
per annum. Thus we have an average of 
36,328,516 bushels of cereals exported during a 
period in which the production was 1,200 mil- 
lion bushels per annum ; showing that we have 
consumed at home ninety-seven per cent., and 
sent abroad three per cent. And Russia has 
consumed her own breadstuffs very much in 
the same proportion. 

A fine commentary might be drawn from 
these facts upon the insanity of deranging crop 
rotations and disturbing the balance of pro- 
duction in the vain hope of making the fortune 
of the country by supplying the nations of the 
world with wheat and flour cheaper than they 
can do it themselves. A people will come very 
near starving before they will go five thousand 
miles for their bread’ The rulers of Europe 
understand this, and hence permits are required 
to grow tobacco and other products not strictly 
edibie, and often refused lest the acreage in 
cereals should be reduced below the area 
necessary for the home supply of bread. Let 
us, then, produce an abundance of corn and 
grain for man and beast, and a little surplus to 
send abroad in case of foreign famine, as a gift 
on some occasion of dire necessity, while in 
cases of less urgency satisfying our Yankee 





thrift and gratifying our humane impulses in 
one and the same shipment. 

Few of us realize the full productive capacity 
of this country, and the extent of its life-sustain- 
ing power. England can not compare in natural 
fertility of soil with Ilinois, yet the Prairie 
State, when peopled to the extent of twenty- 
one and a half millions, will have thirty-two 
and a half millions of acres for their tillage, 
and Texas, with a population of like density, 
would number ninety-five millions. Nor is 
England a wheat field altogether, though 
furnishing sixty per cent. of the wheat required 
for her own people; on the contrary, less than 
three and a half millions comprises her wheat 
acreage, or little more than ten per cent. of her 
area, and all her cereals occupy but twenty- 
two per cent., while her entire acreage under 
crops, including grass and permanent pasture, 
aggregates twenty-three millions of acres, or 
seventy per cent. of her area. 

When the great plains of the Northwest 
shall be called into requisition for the food 
supply ; when the South shall cease to be the 
wilderness that it is, a vast forest with little 
clearings here and there white with cotton; 
when irrigation shall fertilize the mountain 
slopes and valleys of the Territories ; and when 
the Pacific coast shall realize its wonderful 
capabilities for production; then a population 
can be subsisted here to which the present 
can compare only as an infant colony to a na- 
tion. When that time shall come, the yield 
per acre will be doubled, by generous and 
systematic culture, and will approximate, if 
not surpass, the English yield of 28 to 32 bush- 
els per acre. 

The production of 1870 in the United States 
has been highly satisfactory; munificent in 
corn for meat supplies, and in fruits of most 
varieties; prodigal in cotton for the clothing of 
the million; abundant in wheat and most of 
the small grains; moderate in hay, and roots, 
and garden vegetables. The total product of 
corn should exceed 1,100 millions of bushels, 
and the yield of wheat come up to 220 millions, 
and the whole list of cereals must figure an 
aggregate of 1,600 millions. The cereal pro- 
ducts of Great Britain for the year have been 
estimated at 365 millions, of which wheat is 
placed at 118 millions, at the rate of 32 bushels 
per acre. The area cultivated in this country 
has been nearly five times as large, and the 
rate of yield not much exceeding 12 bushels per 
acre. 

Such a yield is a libel upon our soil, but it 
cap not be avoided where lands are so cheap 
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that one year’s crop will more than pay for the 
land on which it grows, and the poor settler is 
compelled to transmute rich but cheap soil into 
available capital with the least possible labor. 
The wheat growers of the British colonies act 
much upon the same principle in similar cir- 
cumstances, with a like reduction of yield. As 
a present resource, in the primitive efforts of 
pioncers, it gives the poor but industrious be- 
ginner a start on the road to competence and 
wealth in soil culture; but there is no excuse 
for such practice in the class of thorough-bred 
farmers of the present era, whose numbers, alas! 
are as yet few. The results of the experience 
of that few are already largely increasing 
profits and enlarging production, and will con- 
tinue to leaven the entire lump of American 
agriculture. 
——_374¢——__—— 


Size or Unirep Srates Senators.—The 
Washington correspondent of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel is very candid in the following state- 
ment: 

“One can not help recalling the phrenolog- 
ical dictum, ‘that, other things being equal, 
size is the measure of power, when looking 
on the Senate assembled. There is a good 
deal of head here, and proportionally a larger 
amount of belly also. Small men are by 





contrast at a great disadvantage. Look over 
the outer circle to the left of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, as an illustration. There are no small 
men in it, though some are not fat ones, yet 
the lean men, however large of brain, are made 
to look smail by contrast. There are Hamilton 
and Flanagan, of Texas, ‘lean and hungry 
kine,’ tall and lank, men of the Cassius stripe. 
Next comes your goodly proportioned Senator, 
both physically and mentally, Matthew H. 
Carpenter, one of the strongest men in the 
Chamber. Scott, of Pennsylvania, sits next to 
him—a man of moderate stature and weight. 
Rice, of Arkansas, long-headed and Jong-limb- 
ed, follows; his colleague is by his side, Mc- 
Donald, young but weighty in avoirdupois and 
sagacity ; then Ramsey, handsome and stout, 
flanks Chandler, homely, coarse, large in frame, 
and heavy in flesh. Howard, Nye, Sumner, 
three heavy weights, sit side by side, sustained 
by Kellogg and Yates, who complete the row. 
Of the fifteen Senators named, there is not one 
weighing less than 160 pounds, and all but 
three or four will acknowledge 200 and up- 
ward. So, size in body and head does really 
give evidence of power. In the House there is 
not so marked a distinction. The Representa- 
tives will average better, and there are some 
little men who hold large places; ability, not 
experience, perhaps, is as great.” 
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JAPAN—A SKETCH OF ITS PRESENT CONDITION. 


NE of the most remarkable of the civiliza- 
tions of this planet is that of Japan. In 
that quaint fairy-land of the East, the home of 
gnomes, and dwarfs, and Puck-like demons, a 
type of manhood has perpetuated and estab- 
lished itself of great interest to the enlarged 
student of ethnology, who, of necessity, must 
be a phrenologist; though he may have some 
scientific prejudice against its practical use and 
nomenclature, for scientific sciolists are as 
fanatical and sectarian as the most orthodox 
of Mawworms or Tartuffes. 

The visit of one of our most noted American 
statesmen, Mr. Seward, to this strange land is 
among the events significant of that approach- 
ing assimilation of these stagnant and outworn 
conservatisms to the fresh and vigorous youth 
of this West, now fast becoming the only true 
home of the people. Mr. Seward, as we learn 
from the Japan Gazette of Oct. 23d, published 
at Yokohama, was received by the Mikado 
with ceremonies hitherto only accorded to men 





of the highest rank, much to the disgust of the 
representatives of other nations. 

A good deal of diplomatic by-play took place 
upon this occasion between the Japanese 
officials, all anxious to pay due honor to the 
flag of the United States, which they have been 
taught to respect, and at the same time not 
to offend the touchy sense of etiquette of other 
European diplomats. Mr. De Long, the Amer- 
ican minister, seems to have prevailed with 
Yankee ’cuteness, and all possible honors were 
accorded to the ex-Secretary of State. 

A letter from a correspondent at Yokohama 
has these furtive sketches of Japanese nature: 

“T have lived nearly fifteen months now 
with the Japs, and ought to know something 
about them; but my constant business occupa- 
tion interferes with my observational and de- 
scriptive capacity. 

“ They are very ingenious, and in their gems 
of art very skillful, partaking of the patient and 
spider-like fineness of touch of the kindred 
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Chinese, as all are aware who are familiar with 
their fabrics. Like most southern nations, 
they are good-natured and lazy, as fond of the 
dolce far niente as the lazzaroni of Naples. I 
don’t know that they are exactly lazy, but they 
are, at any rate, exceedingly deliberate—so 
awfully slow about doing anything, that they 
may be the opposite pole to Yankee hurry. 
They obey the Baconian motto, Festina lente— 
‘make haste slowly,’ to such an extent as to 
totally ignore its corrective, ‘ Procrastination 
is the thief of time; for instance, if a merchant 
make an agreement to meet you at four o'clock, 
you may expect to See him about six. 

“TI recollect an expression of yours when 
attending with you a lecture, delivered to an 
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audience who were not particularly well 
favored in appearance, that ‘the old Flesh 
Sculptor must have been in a mood to illustrate 
the absurd when he carved such a collection of 
ugly faces.’ It has occurred to me frequently 
when looking at the Japanese. 

“ Among the higher class,— Yakonias, or two- 
sworded men, the right to wear sundry swords 
being their symbol of grades of rank,—you 
find some handsome men of the purer Mon- 
golian type; but the lower classes ‘don’t hand- 
some much.’ 

“The small-pox seems to have been fearfully 
prevalent, as there are but few who are not 
pitted. In truth, the ravages of this fearful 
disease—one of the banes said to have been 
introduced among the lower types by the white 
man—are visible all over the East, and, indeed, 
among all the darker tribes of the planet. 





“The grades or castes of Japanese society 
are innumerable, commencing with the Princes, 
and ending with the Coolies, or laboring men. 

“They are all, from the highest to the low- 
est, wonderfully polite. 

“T have had two Yakonias visiting me lately, 
for the purpose of exchanging instruction in 
our respective languages. They are very grate- 
ful for favors of this kind, and gave me some 
small presents, and their photographs. I in- 
close one. 

“They seem anxious to learn foreign lan- 
guages, and study very hard. A friend of mine, 
who is a teacher in a Japanese school in Yed- 
do, says they are very apt scholars, and I have 
found them the same. 

“ The country is highly picturesque, and the 
quaintness of the structures add to the peculi- 
arity of the landscape, seeming like the scenery 
of the old pantomimes of the theater, or like the 
pictures upon the old china crockery. 

“ Everywhere cultivation seems to be carried 
to its possible ultimate, under the circumstan- 
ces, rice being the staple, and tea, in the inte- 
rior, among the mountains. 

“ Silks of great variety, and some of exquisite 
pattern and texture, are manufactured. Some 


Europeans have lately shipped quantities of 


silk-worms to Italy, and other places. 

“I made an excursion some time ago to 
Daiboohs, an enormous bronze casting, sixty 
feet in height, of one of the Buddhist Dribdies. 
We went inside, and found it arranged as a 
temple. It was rumored that it was sold to the 
French, but they have never taken possession. 


“These temples remind one of the altarin | 


a Roman Catholic church, the paraphernalia 
being about the same, the choir consisting, 
however, of a lot of big drums, which though 
not so sonorous are as noisy as the organ. I 
send you a copy of the mail summary, which I 
think you will find interesting. 

“Terrible news from Tien-tsin. I hope the 
French will take some decisive measure of re- 
tribution ; but suppose they are now so busy 
taking care of themselves at home, that it is 
hardly possible. 

“From the mail summary of the Japan Ga- 
zette of the 23d October we make the following 
local extracts, which are entertaining, as show- 
ing the half-European, half-Japan life of Yoko- 
homa: 

“The internal politics of Japan are still de- 
ficient in interest. The rumors of troubles at 
a distance from the seat of government have 
been abundant of late, but we attach no 
credit to them: In some districts the people 
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are as a sheep without a shepherd, their old 
chiefs having been removed from them. A dis- 
turbance which it is said all the southern clans 
have been ordered to put down, we expect ex- 
ists more in men’s imagination than in fact. 
So far as it is possible for foreigners to judge, 
we believe the country to be in profound peace, 
and that this condition will continue. 

“The birthday of the Mikado was celebrated 
on the 17th inst., we suppose throughout the 
country, but certainly in Yeddo and Yokohama. 
The ships in the harbor were gaily dressed 
throughout the day, and at noon the men-of- 
war saluted the imperial flag. A review of 
Japanese troops took place at Yokohama be- 
fore several high functionaries from Yeddo, 
and the consuls dined with the local authori- 
ties. In Yeddo, the consuls were entertained 
by the officials of the foreign settlement, and 
the ministers dined at Hamago-ten, with an 
uncle of the Mikado and the high government 
officials ; and in every case much kindness and 
cordiality were exhibited. On the following 
day there were races in Yeddo, on the foreign 
system. Great crowds of the people were 
present, and among them many from the court 
and the yashikis of the nobles. A few foreign- 
ers only were present, but their report will in- 
sure a large gathering from Yokohama, should 
similar sport be again set afoot. It is stated 
that the prizes were given by the government 
—three days’ racing, each prize $50. This is 
the first inauguration of such sports among the 
Japanese themselves ; and from the pleasure it 
afforded, we expect that racing will take its 
place as one of their most favorite national 
pastimes. 

“The mode in which Western and Eastern 
civilizations are commingling is evinced in the 
following further notice of the last important 
event in Japanese commemoration. It will be 
seen that the arts of war which rude man 
acquires the earliest, and which, in the present 
half civilization of our planet, are those which 
have reached, apparently, almost their ultimate 
of development; and it is to be hoped that 
with such an attainment the policy of war may 
yield to the policy of peace in full recognition 
of the influences of a true civilization. 

“The Mikado’s birthday was kept both in 
Yeddo and Yokohama in a manner very differ- 
ent from that in which the same occasion was 
wont to be. Falling on our Sunday, no further 
notice was taken of it by foreign officials than 
the salute that was fired by all the men-of-war 
in harbor at noon. We doubt not that if it had 
fallen on any other day, we should have seen 





something in the shape of a review at least of 
the English troops—but, as it was, a review 
took place on the Mumétchi of some 3 or 400 
Japanese troops, before a Mia, Daté (foreign 
minister), and several Kugés, who had arrived 
from Yeddo to be present. There were two 
parties of troops—one that had been taught on 
the French system, and the other on the Eng- 
lish. Both went well through the little they 
had todo. They marched past separately— 
the men drilled by the French first. They 
marched round from right to left, instead of 
the usual way ; and having passed at slow and 
quick march they were immediately taken 
from the grouud. The men,who had been 
drilled on the English system, consisted of four 
line companies, and a battery of artillery with 
three field pieces. They had a band of drums 
and fifes, the men composing it being dressed 
in red ccats and dark trowsers. The appear- 
ance of the whole of the men was very credit- 
able ; and all remarked the great improvement 
they exhibited in every respect on any former 
exhibition we have had of their discipline. 
The band was certainly not much to listen to, 
but it served to mark the time for the march- 
ing, which was very steady. After passing the 
Mia at slow and quick time, the artillery rang- 
ed up at the right of the line in which the 
troops formed, and the imperial and regimental 
flags were saluted in the ordinary way, the 
band playing what we must suppose was in- 
tended for the Japanese national anthem. It 
hadn’t much melody, but was thoroughly char- 
acteristic. A few de joie was then fired, not very 
successfully, by the whole line, and the artillery. 
The review was certainly worth seeing; and 
gave to those who did witness it an idea of the 
spirit of the Japanese, which has led to so vast 
an amelioration in the dress, appearance, and 
movements of the men.” 

It seems from these slight visions of the Sun- 
rise Kingdom,—that being the etymology of 
its name, Zipan-zu, as Marco Polo wrote it,— 
that this wonderful people, among whom the 
lesser arts of life have been carried to all the 
perfection possible to their mental organization, 
are now about to indorse their fineness of ma- 
nipulation upon the scientific definiteness of the 
European and Anglo-American. 

We shall contrive, in future numbers, with 
the aid of our correspondent in Yokohama, to 
keep your readers au courant with respect to 
the progress of this interesting type of mankind 
toward the broader development which is now 
so evidently taking place among all the peo- 
ples of this planet. 
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PUNISHING CRIMINALS. 





HIE doctrine of revenge—the Old 

Testament doctrine of “an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth ”—still 
prevails in our courts of justice. The 
doctrine of the new Christian dis- 
pensation—that of penitence, pardon, 
and forgiveness, which teaches us “to 
overcome evil with good,” to temper 
justice with merey—ConsclENTIOUSNESS 
and BenevoLence—though preached 
from every true Christian pulpit, has not 
entered into the administration of our 
civil courts, and we still keep to the old 
practice of punishing rather than re- 
Jorming the unfortunate victim of a 
perverted appetite or a low or unde- 
veloped moral nature, sending poor, 
passionate half imbeciles to the gallows 
instead of to houses of correction, 
asylums, or prisons. Is it not time for 
our law-makers to consider the causes of 
crime, and to legislate for its prevention, 
and for the reformation of the criminal, 
rather than to license bad men to tempt 
their weaker brethren into lives of sin, 
misery, and murder ? 

Are our present criminal laws con- 
sistent with our professions of civiliza- 
tion? Are our prosecuting attorneys, 
our judges, and our juries so immaculate 
that they may pronounce and execute 
vengeance on a fellow-sinner who is 
only less fortunately organized than 
themselves? What is the use of our 





Christian religion if it do not soften the 
hearts of its professed followers and 
make them better men ? Is there nothing 
in modern science by which men may be 
studied, measured, classified, and their 
tendencies to vice or virtue clearly 
known? Are all men equally liable to 
the same temptations? Is it not pal- 
pable, even to the most superficial ob- 
server, that one is weak in both mind 
and body where another is compara- 
tively strong? Are there not degrees of 
capability and of responsibility ? Does 
the civil law recognize any difference in 
the circumstances of criminal acts, save 
where absolute idiotcy or insanity is 
proved? Here is a learned college pro- 
fessor, Webster, who is supposed to he 
self-regulating and self-controlling, who, 
to escape the payment of an honest 
debt, slays his creditor, Parkman. Is he 
not more culpable than a low, ignorant, 
undeveloped child of lust, ignorance, 
passion, and an uncontrolled temper, such 
as Sullivan, who, when knocked down 
with a club by an infuriated mother-in- 
law, and interfered with in his domestic 
concerns by a man he deemed his enemy, 
stabbed the latter to death? And should 
we not consider these as extenuating 
circumstances? We state on our know- 
ledge that the murderer Sullivan, who 
was recently tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to death, is one of the most un- 
fortunate convicts we ever met. He is 
so low, so violent, and so destitute of 
moral sense, that a feeling of penitence 
or of sorrow has no place in his nature. 
He is also sadly deficient in Cautious- 
ness, in Reason, in Veneration, and in 
Benevolence, and as unfit to die as he is 
unfit to live in liberty or freedom among 
his fellows. The place for him—and 
of many others—is in restraint, subject 
to a long term of pupilage, in which he 
may be improved and developed into a 
more humane character. He has the 
body and the passions of a man, with the 
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intellect and moral sense of a child; the 
willful, unregulated temper of an unsub- 
dued, headless, careless youth; yea, of 
a reckless child. 

This is the case. Lawrence Sullivan, 
a poor weak-minded Irishman, born in 
poverty, brought up in ignorance, de- 
pendent entirely on his own resources, 
put to hard work in early youth, without 
opportunity for culture or improvement, 
associating with whisky - drinking, to- 
bacco-eating creatures of a low grade, 
grew in body—not in mind or morals— 
to man’s estate. He was induced to 
marry 2 woman,—as he believes, to 
cover the sins of another,—who soon 
after refused to live with him, and so 
dwelt apart. One evening, while return- 
ing from his work in company with a 
friend, he passed the tenement in which 
his wife was quartered. His companion 
rallied him with the remark, that it was 
shameful for a wife to live apart from her 
husband in such a place. His jealousy 
and indignation becoming aroused, he 
determined at once to try to induce his 
wife to go with him to his own home. 
On entering, he was met by his wife’s 
mother, who assaulted him and knocked 
him down with a club. This almost 
crazed him. Immediately several other 
persons appeared on the scene, James 
O’Brien, a cousin and friend of Sullivan, 
being among the number, and a sup- 
posed assailant. Sullivan, believing his 
life in danger, drew out a common 
pocket-knife and stabbed O’Brien in the 
abdomen, from which he died some ten 
days after. 

Sullivan was at once arrested; con- 
fessed the deed, but claimed in justifica- 
tion that it was in self-defense. His 
humane attorney, Mr. John G. Boyd, 
who undertook his defense without hope 
of receiving any pecuniary reward, in- 
vited the editor of this JourNnat to visit 
his client in the Tombs,—city prison,— 
with a view of ascertaining what were 





his peculiar characteristics looked at 
from a physiological and phrenological 
point of view. In the interest of one in 
prison we visited him, and found a most 
unfortunate creature in human shape, 
with scarcely a ray of moral sensibility, 
without pity, penitence, remorse, or re- 
ligion. He was at once pronounced a 
“moral imbecile,” not capable of self- 
restraint or self-regulation: He would 
be more like a tiger in a sheepfold than 
like a protector. Violence is exhibited 
in every feature, in every action, and 
Cautiousness is almost wholly wanting. 
He would become mad with jealousy 
from the slightest cause; while his intel- 
lect is less than that of an ordinary boy 
ten or twelve years of age. Our surprise 
was, not that he had killed a man, but 
that he had escaped imprisonment so 
long. We stated our views to the at- 
torney, adding, “ You have a ‘hard case’ 
to defend. We see no other grounds 
than those of imbecility or of personal 
irresponsibility on which you can hope 
to save him from the gallows; and if 
you succeed in this case, the poor crea- 
ture is utterly unfit for freedom. He 
must be kept in restraint. The reforma- 
tory or the prison is the only suitable 
place for him.” Subsequently, the at- 
torney placed us on the witness-stand, 
to testify as to the physical and mental 
condition of his client. The judge, 
ruling out this sort of testimony, gave 
the case to the jury, who, without leaving 
their seats, brought in a verdict—in ac- 
cordance with the judge’s ruling—of 
guilty. He was at once sentenced to be 
executed on the 20th of January. Ex- 
ceptions were taken to the judge’s ruling: 
out our testimony, a writ of error and 
stay of proceedings were obtained from 
another judge, and a new trial will be 
had. 

We append comments from the press 
relating to this case. The World of 
Dec. 17th, the day after the trial, con 
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tained the following editorial. We in- 


troduce remarks in brackets. 


The acme of the maudlin mode of defense 
in criminal cases was reached yesterday. At 
least, it is to be hoped that the force of twaddle 
can no further go. Insanity in all its branches 
juries have grown used to; but an appeal not 
to hang a bad man because he is a bad man is a 
novelty. [Not so, but because he is imbecile. ] 
Yet this plea was put in yesterday in the case 
of Sullivan, tried for murder. Mr. Wells, the 
phrenologist, was called to testify that he had 
examined the prisoner’s head [and body], and 
found that “the animal organs predominated, 
and were sufficient to counterbalance his moral 
instincts” [and very weak intellect]. Phre- 
nology is accepted by no man of high rank in 
science or psychology, and the admission of 
the testimony of a professional phrenologist is 
in itselfan .nnovation in jurisprudence. [False 
again.] J,ut waiving that, what stuff the testi- 
mony is as going to establish the irresponsi- 
bility of the prisoner! Ofcourse a criminal’s 
“animal organs” “counterbalance his moral 
instincts,” whether or not his hypothetical or 
actual bumps counterbalance each other. That 
is exactly what makes him a criminal. The 
testimony leaves us to infer that if the prisoner 
were a man whose “ moral instincts” counter- 
balanced his “ animal organs”—that is, if he 
were a saint and sage instead of a savage and 
a blockhead—he ought to be hanged. [The 
cditor of the World, for example.] “Give me 
that man that is not passion’s slave,” says 
Hamlet, “and I will wear him in my heart of 
hearts.” Give us that man that is not passion’s 
slave, by inference say the counsel for Sullivan, 
and we will consent to his being hanged. 
[What “stuff!”] But for this poor creature, 
who is run away with by his “animal 
organs” until he kills his neighbor, let him 
go free. [False again. It is asked that he 
be imprisoned, —for life, if you will, — but 
not to “let him go free.”] Good heavens! 
Asif men were never justly hung for anything 
else ‘but letting their “animal organs” over- 
power their “ moral instincts.” If we are not 
to be drowned in twaddle, it behooves judges to 
draw a line somewhere, and if they do not 
draw it at the testimony introduced to excul- 
pate Sullivan, there is no telling what will be 
excluded. 


[Here are the heartless, inconsiderate, 
not to say silly, remarks of the reporter 
of the same newspaper :] 


Lawrence Sullivan, convicted of the murder of John 
O’Brien, was taken on Thursday evening to the Tombs 
and placed in cell No. 5 in the corridor known as “ Mur- 
derers’ Row." When the key was turned on him, he 
raved and cursed and swore and acted in all respects 
with the crazy violence of a madman. He paced his cell 
all night, Jerry Dunn, who is his next-door neighbor, 
eays, and the keepers corroborate the statement; yet 
Sullivan himself declared, when asked if it were true, 
that he never slept better in his life. 


MEDICAL CONSULTATION AND OPINIONS. 

Yesterday morning several physicians examined Sul- 
livan, with intent to form an opinion on the extent to 
which his mind was really affected and how much his 
demonstrations were feigned. The conclusions they ar- 





rived at were very concisely, if not very sympathizingly, 
——— in the following manner: 
octor No. 1 said all that really was needed to be done 
was to stretch Sullivan's neck till all excitement ceased. 
tor No. 2 thought Sullivan was a cowardly imp, li- 
able, no doubt, to paroxysms of mingled fear and rage. 


[ Wise and humane doctors! were they 
in a hurry for a subject? hungry for hu- 
man blood ?]} 


VISIT FROM HIS FAMILY 
During the morning he was visited by his wife, his 
brother, and mother. The meeting was not a cordial one, 
Sallivan exhibiting no emotion whatever, further than to 
kiss his mother. She, poor old woman—whose bringing 
him into the world and early education of him had been 
productive of such terrible results—was very much af- 
fected ; but her sorrow was not that of intelligent under- 
standing of the realities of the situation and what had 
i - * * * 


led up to it. 
THE STAY OF PROCEEDINGS. 

When alone again, Sullivan paced the floor of his cell 
and smoked —— If interrupted by any one who 
spoke to him, he would idiotically laugh and cry alter- 
nately, and then have sulky fits, when no word could be 
extracted from him. 

As soon as Judge Ingraham had granted the writ of er- 
ror and stay of proceedings in his case, it was brought 
to the Tombs, and one of the keepers went to tell him 
of it. The keeper said: 

“Sullivan, 've come to tell you the Supreme Court 
has granted a stay of proceedings in your case} but I do 
not like to say that that offers any more encouragement 
than you had yesterday.” 

Sullivan replied sullenly: “I don't want no favor; 
I'd just as jief have it finished now as any time.” And 
then, banging-to the door of his cell, he growled, “I 
won't have no favor!” 


HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

His head is flat and largely developed in the anterior 
rt; forehead low and receding ; cheekbones high; eye- 
rows dark and beetling; eyes deep-set and also dark. 
It is not uncharitable to say that the countenance is gen- 
erally brutish and repellant. He will leave his present 
cell—No, 5—to-day and be placed in No. 4. This cell is 
within view of the desk of Mr. Cunningham, one of the 
deputy wardens, and is considered the most secure in the 
prison. Felons, for whom there is no hope of rescue 
from the gallows, are always lodged there. It is conve- 

nient to the yard in which the last scene is enacted. 


[Other newspapers have also comment- 
ed at length on this case, and the pub- 
lic must have had enough of it. We 
give a few additional paragraphs. ] 

The Sun newspaper comes up to the 
subject eloquently. It opens as follows: 


LAWRENCE SULLIVAN TO BE HANGED ON JANUARY 20, 
1871.—Tue Most BRUTAL MURDERER THAT RECORDER 
HACKETT EVER SAW—PHRENOLOGY AND INSANITY 
Exctupep—Deryine A JURY AND WANTONLY In- 
SULTING A COURT. 

On the resumption of the © « ‘van-O’Brien murder 
trial in the General Sessions yco:. «day, the prisoner was 
put upon the stand. Lawrence Snu'liv.n, according to his 
own story of the killing, called upon his wife at 1 and 2 
Whitehall Street, with jealousy rankling in his breast. 
He had not lived with her for four months, and believed 
that during that time she had been unfaithful to him. 
After quarreling with his wife, and being driven from 
the room by his mother-in-law, he met John O’Brien on 
the stairs. Up to this point the prisoner's story agreed 
with that of the other witnesses, but thereafter he be- 
came incoherent and contradictory. O’Brien, he swore, 
assaulted him with a club and 


KNOCKED HIM SENSELESS. 

When he got up he avers that he sawa crowd of at 
least fifty persons around him, all of whom wildly brand- 
ished knives, pistols, and clubs. Then, purely in self- 
Seeaee, he stabbed O’Brien, but without any intent to 
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The manner of the prisoner while telling his absurd 
story was that of an idiot or maniac. Speaking of his 
mother-in-law, he said, with a low chuckle, “She only 
jacks horus to make her a baste.” 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, THE PHRENOLOGIST, 
was called to prove the lack of mental capacity on the 
part of Sullivan. Mr. Wells had examined the prisoner's 
Ceaee, and believed him to be an imbecile, ** with the 
brain [mind] of an infant in the body of a man.”’ The 
circumstances preceding the killing, Mr. Wells thought, 
might have rendered the prisoner temporarily insane. 
Mr. Wells’ testimony was excluded by Recorder Hackett. 


[The Herald had a column or more, 
from which we take the following :] 
A PLEA OF IGNORANCE. 
Counsel said he wished to show that Sullivan was an 
ignorant man. 
Assistant District Attorney Fellows said he would 
concede that Sullivan said that he had no ill-will or 
malice against O’Brien, and that he was the only party 


in the crowd that he would speak to. In his cross-ex- 
amination he said that he was 


LIKE A DOG BETWEEN A LOT OF HOUNDS; 
that he remembered when the officer arrested him ; and 
that the blow which O’Brien struck raised a lump on the 
crown of his head, and he had to pour water upon it 
every day at the Tombs. 


A PHRENOLOGIST ON THE STAND. 


Mr. Samuel R. Wells, the phrenologist, was called, and 
said he had devoted himeelf to the study of physiology 
and the structure of the brain. 

The Recorder asked the counsel what was the object 
of examining this witness, 

The counsel responded by saying that he wished to 
show that the organization of the prisoner was such 
that under the circumstances surrounding the killing he 
would be so subject to the control of his animal impulses 
that his will would have no power, and that, therefore, 
he could not be responsible for his action. 

Assistant District Attorney Fellows said that if the 
counsel desired to prove by the witness that the prisoner 
was insane that was one thing; but if he merely wished 
to prove that by reason of his phrenological organization 
he was a man of brutal passions, easily excited to anger, 
and likely to take life, he would concede that. 

The Recorder decided that such testimony was inad- 
missible. 

Mr. Wells said he was an expert in regard to what 
caused insanity, temporary or otherwise, by the organi- 
zation as a whole. From the evidence of the prisoner, 
to which he listened, he should regard the prisoner as a 
case of imbecility rather than insanity, except such a 
state of frenzy as would arise from excitement. 

Q. Would the circumstances of this case, so far as you 
have heard them, be sufficient to throw this prisoner 
into a state of frenzy? A. Very slight provocation 
would quite unbalance him as he is but an unfortunate 
or ill developed person ; he is 

A CHILD WITH A MAN'S BODY. 

Q. Would such circumstances as these totally snbject 
him to the contro! of his animal impulses? A. Yes, sir. 

By the Court—Did you make one examination of this 
man? A, Yes, sir; during the present week, at the 
Tombs. 

THE TESTIMONY RULED OUT. 

The Court—I shall exclude all this line of inquiry. 

Counsel said he wished to show the capacity with 
which the Creator had endowed the prisoner, and took 
exception to his Honor’s ruling. 


[The World of a later date gives this 


description of the culprit :] 


The deputy then entered the main prison and led the 
way to the cell of Sullivan. Some of the keepers had 
come up at the same moment with a change of clothing for 
the condemned man, and the party — through the 
grating together. Sullivan lay curled up under a heavy 
quilt, which concealed him entirely, but this was pulled 
away in order that the change of dress might be effected. 
His mother was there with him, kneeling by his head 
and smoothing back the hair from his temples and 
whispering in his ear. He did not answer. His eyes 
were sunk way into the sockets and tightly closed, and 





him can not imagine how much this man ischanged. His 
face is chalky white, and a dark beard is springing out 
all over it. There is not a sign of color marking even his 
lips. As the attendants were changing his clothing a 
portion of his leg was exposed. ‘Tt Sooked a bone, 
covered simply with skin. The calf was entirely gone ; 
a single hand could clasp the leg round about. The man 
of medicine came in presently, felt the feeble artery in 
the man’s neck, and said nothing. The case did not 
need any opinion. For the poor fellow lying there with 
his knees drawn up to his chin and the skin hanging 
loosely around him like a garment there is only one road. 
After leaving the cell, the mother of the dying man 
still hung around the grating and looked at him between 
the bars. She is a little woman, withered by age, and 
with thin shriveled hands, which she rubbed incessantly 
together. In answer to questions. she said that Sullivan 
was so jealous of his wife he could not bear another man 
to look at her. She had opposed their marriage, for she 
thought the woman unfit for him, too * bold and willful,” 
as she expressed it. She had never had any difficulty 
with her son, had always humored him, and with kind 
treatment he had never been harsh or unreasonable. 


[On the above, and other descriptions, 
the Trish Democrat comments :] 


The reading public have been dosed ad nauseam for 
the _ week or more by highly spiced details of the 
condition, conduct, and. appearance of Sullivan, the con- 
demned murderer now under sentence of death in the 
Tombs prison. What he ate and drank, or refused to 
use ; how he lay in his cot or sat in his chair; the state 
of his pulsation, or the expression of his visage ; whether 
lunacy was assumed in order to cheat the hangman, or 
his sickness unto death was a merciful interposition of 
Divine Providence in the unfortunate man’s regard—all 
these things have been chronicled, commented on, and 
discussed by the zealous and imaginative gentlemen who 
do the sensationalism for the daily journals. But, cué 
bono? What good is there achieved in revealing the 
mysteries or miseries of Murderer’s Row to the 
morbid vision and taste of the patrons of Jack Shep- 
herd literature? or how is society benefited by the de- 
tails which induce men and women of position—aye, 
Christian men, and women, too, to make journeys to 
the Tombs and appeal to authority there for permission 
oa their eyes on the degradation of a depraved 
culprit ? 

We will not reproduce these sensational stories; but 
there is one so suggestive that we can not avoid a passing 
reference. We are gravely told that every effort is being 
made to restore Sullivan to good condition; that ric 
food and stimulating drinks and other requisites for 
building up the physique are administered by force in 
order to preserve him for the gallows! We have no fault 
to find with the merciful generosity which would make 
the last hours of a condemned man less bitter, we believe 
it to be a duty in ordinary cases ; but there is something 
so abhorrent to humanity in the report of this ** feeding 
up” the assigned victim merely for the purpose of the 
slaughter scene, that we can not find words strong enough 
to express disapproval. 

But after all this romance there are fifty chances to one 
that the r wretch will never be hanged at all. We 
believe that, all accounts of his imbecility being correct, 
to hang such a man would be more a murder than that 
for which he has been sentenced ; and we fecl assured 
the Executive will, these thinge being roved, interpose 
between the culprit and the halter. e touch this sub- 
ject, as we have indicated, with reluctance. We are no 
favorers of the doctrine of capital punishment. The in- 
considerate manner in which newspaper men elevate 
murderers into heroes the moment the dread sentence 
of the law is passed, exercises, we believe, an in- 
fluence on the young mind most antagonistic to that 
which the law in its wisdom purposes by the death 

enalty, and then the day of execution is made a gala- 
SS. the execution itself a sort of drawing-room enter- 
tainment witnessed by a select and invited few, and 
without any deterrent influence of example on the crim- 
inal classes not permitted to witness the final scene. 

But there is another objection to death punishment. 
We kill a man when he is most fitted to live ; we rid_so- 
ciety of his presence when he has become qualified to 
be its ornament. The convict going to death in a sort 
of religious rapture appears an object more to be envied 
than commiserated, and presents an example far more 
for encouragement than warning. 

We are unconsciously entering into an argument 
against capital punishment when we merely intended to 


his face was perfectly vacant. One who not scen | refer to the case of Sullivan. In humanity's name, we 
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say, leave the poor wretch to his fate without exposing 
his weaknesses and wickednesses to the world. 


teaders of this Journat will please 
excuse so much of these criminal details 
as do not properly belong to the discus- 
sion of scientific subjects. We have been 
misrepresented ignorantly or willfully, 
and it was due that we set ourselves 
right. We are no apologist for crime or 
criminals ; but do most heartily believe in 
restraint, in penitence, in pardon, and in 
reform. If others think differently, and 
prefer hanging, why, we shall not object 
to their mode of exit when practiced on 
themselves, except in cases of insanity, 
imbecility, and idiotcy. 

——_+0e———_ 


A WHOLE MAN. 





ERY few men are well balanced; 

most men are peculiar. One has a 
crooked nose; another, a snub nose ; an- 
other, a turn-up nose; still another, a 
beefy or ugly nose. One is near-sighted ; 
another cross-eyed, and another sore-eyed. 
The lips of one person are very thin and 
colorless; of another, very thick and 
coarse. One has a beautifully modeled 
chin, a handsome mouth with cléan, reg- 
ular teeth; another, is almost chinless, 
and what he has is receding and only 
significant of weakness, while the mouth, 
teeth, lips, ete., are irregular, dirty, 
coarse. Again, we find the body of one 
to be poorly made up—a narrow chest, 
small lungs, weak stomach, a poor appe- 
tite, bad digestion with bad breath, a 
tendency to dyspepsia, cold hands and 
feet, feeble muscles, and a sleepless, cross, 
irritable state of mind. Another is so 
physically inert, sluggish, and lymphatic 
that he is in constant danger of death 
from apoplexy. One is jaundiced, 
aguey, feverish, or out of sorts in some 
other way. Can any one thus organized 
and afflicted claim to be sound either 
in judgment or in morals? Are not 
such persons necessarily peevish, fretful, 
and fault-finding ? Are they WHOLE ? 





“ But,” exclaims a poor, ill-formed, 
half imbecile, “who’s to blame? We 
did not make ourselves. We were born 
so.” Aye, verily; but who, or rather 
what were, your parents? Did they not 
violate all the laws of life by dissipation ? 
How then could they hope for healthful, 
well-formed offspring? To a large ex- 
tent each human adult is responsible for 
his looks as well as for his character. 
He has no right to pollute the atmos- 
phere, or to spoil his mouth, lips, teeth, 
or breath, with nasty tobacco, or to bring 
imbecility, disease, and premature death 
on his offspring. 

“Oh, I did not know it.” That will 
not stop the evil consequences. A law of 
nature has been violated, a sin committed, 
and it must be atoned for, or punished. 
The poet spoke the truth when he said : 

“ Of the soul, the body form doth take, 

For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 
That is to say, the soul or mind precedes, 
controls, and gives shape to body 
and brain. We will before we act, and 
as we will, so we act, and thus grow in 
vice or in virtue. We are moral agents, 
free to choose what course of life we will 
follow. A clean, virtuous, religious life 
will develop the moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual faculties, and subordinate all 
the passions, holding them in perfect 
subjection to the will of God. In this 
case we are sure to grow in grace, come- 
liness, beauty. A godly man will not 
abuse his body ; will correct bad habits ; 
regulate his conduct, and live in strict 
accordance with the laws of life and 
health. A godless man is self-indulgent, 
doing what a perverted or an unregenera- 
ted appetite inclines him to do. He in- 
dulges selfish and unsanctified passions— 
the lusts of the flesh, sowing the wind 
and reaping the whirlwind. 

During the war, when levies were made 
for men to go into the army, it was found 
on examination that thousands of those 
who passed for well men were defective 
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and unfit to bear arms. TZhey were not 
whole. One had varicose veins, and 
could not march. Another was afflicted 
with hernia or rupture, and was unable 
to sustain long-continued physical exer- 
tion. Another had incipient disease of 
the heart, ete., and thus it is with thou- 
sands of men. How is it with women? 
As a rule, they are in a more unsound 
and dilapidated condition than men. 
The nervous headaches caused by bad 
stomachs ; the irregularities, spinal curv- 
atures, etc., caused by tight lacing and 
improper dressing ; the wan and dejected 
expression, showing the results of nights 
of dissipation and revelry, the effects of 
thin shoes, and dresses worn very low in 
the neck—is it surprising that they be- 
come pulseless, bed-ridden invalids? “A 
whole woman ”—where, oh, where may 
one be found? She alone is fit to be- 
come wife and mother. She will bring 
joy and gladness into the household. She 
is affectionate, healthy, industrious, inge- 
nious, kindly, just, prudent, meek, de- 
votional, self-denying, charitable, and is 
just what her Maker intended woman to 
be—no more, no less than a whole wo- 
man! Compare her with what we see 
every day on our streets! Look at the 
artificial frauds! false hair, false forms, 
talse ———-_ The reader may fill up the 
picture for himself. “ Who is to blame ?” 
Not Deity, but the devil in us. And what 
is this? A vain, wicked, perverse spirit. 
It is that which dwarfs, misleads, and 
ruins the souls and bodies of men and 
women, It begets thieves, idiots, im- 
beciles, idlers, vagabonds, and rebels 
against the laws of God. Man is weak, 
warped, insane. Is it to be wondered 
at when all the circumstances of his life 
are considered? Young man, take the 
hint. It is for you to decide whether 
you will become a whole man, or only a 
lop-sided, abnormal, crochety eccentric. 
Young woman, your future is, in a great 
measure, in your own keeping. You may 





become attractive or repulsive, comely 
or ugly, kindly or selfish, wise or wick- 
ed. Do not charge your misfortunes to 
others, but rather to yourself, and so 
think, act, and live as to be acceptable 
in life, in death, and in eternity to the 
God who wills only for the good of His 
creatures. 
“ The tissues of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 


And in the fields of destiny, 
We reap as we have sown.” 


400 


T. De Wirr Tautmance, D.D., whose por- 
trait and biographical sketch appear in this 
number of the JouRNAL, has some traits not 
brought out fully in the sketch. He has a 
temperament full of force and excitability 
combined; is quick in perception, and his 
knowledge and impressions are very positive 
and seem to him as living realities. He has 
a startling and most earnest style; seems fully 
to believe what he utters not only, but to re- 
gard his impressions and opinions as import- 
ant. His large Cautiousness makes him a 
terrorist. His lack of Secretiveness makes 
him abrupt. His Self-Esteem makes him 
feel satisfied with the fitness of his thoughts 
and emotions, hence his manner is direct, full 
of a dashing, headlong earnestness which 
startles conservative and careless people 
who have become “ gospel hardened” and 
careless under ordinary preaching. He has 
little Imitation, hence he is odd, and there- 
fore his utterances have a peculiar effect on 
his hearers who are inclined to give him 
credit for genius. His well-poised thoughts 
hurled at his startled hearers with great im- 
petuosity, sound to people of excitable dis- 
positions as a prophet’s word, and they are 
led or driven to think and act with little re- 
gard to former notions respecting religious 
matters. A nervous, magnetic earnestness, 
uttered with the boldness imparted by large 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Combativeness, 
and with the dashing frankness of moderate 
Secretiveness and Causality, captivates his 


‘hearers and carries that conviction which 


produces in them instant action, regardless 
of minor consequences. His large Cautious- 
ness adds a solemn, almost sepulchral quality 
to his style; and those who possess cautious, 
nervous natures are deeply impressed by it. 
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His active Mirthfulness and quick perception 
give him at times wit and sarcasm, as a means 
of exciting others, when his Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, and Cautiousness easily obtain for him 
a dominating influence. He is well adapted 
therefore to act powerfully on persons of cer- 
tain temperaments and peculiar dispositions. 
If he would live healthfully and long, he 
must tone down, put on the brakes, and 
“slow” hisspeed. He will overdo, and break 
down, unless he lives very temperately. Still, 
though he works hard, he does it with com- 
paratively little friction. He is a high-pres- 
sure human engine. 
—- +0e-———_ 
GERMAN UNITY—“ EMPEROR ” 
WILLIAM. 


N Thursday, January 18 last, William of 
Prussia was formally proclaimed Em- 
peror of Germany. The ceremony took place 


in the “Hall of Mirrors,” Versailles, France, | 


the headquarters of William, in the presence 
of all the German princes and representatives 
of the regiments of the army. On assuming 
the imperial crown the new Emperor issued 
the following proclamation : 

“Tn consequence of the appeal of the Ger- 
man princes and of the free towns for us to re- 
store the German empire after a lapse of sixty 
years, we announce that we consider it our 
duty to the Fatherland to accept the imperial 
dignity. Henceforth we and our successors 
will bring to the title of Emperor of Germany 
the hope that God will vouchsafe a blissful fu- 
ture to the Fatherland, and that under our auspi- 
ces its ancient splendor may be restored. We 
partake of the dignity, conscious of our duty 
to preserve with German fidelity the rights of 
the empire and of its members, to maintain 
peace, and to support and strengthen the inde- 
pendence of Germany, in the hope that the 
German people will reap in lasting peace with- 
in our boundaries the fruits of their bloody bat- 
tles, and be safe against the renewal of French 
attacks. God grant that we and our successors 
may protect the empire, not by warlike con- 
quests, but by works of peace, freedom, and 
civilization!” 

——_—-¢9¢—_—_——— 


St. Domrnco ANNEXATION.-——The persons 
composing the expeditionary party appointed 
by Government to visit St. Domingo and ex- 
amine into the “ utilities” of annexing that isl- 
and to the domain of the United States are, 
ex-Senator Benjamin F. Wade, Dr. Howe of 
Boston, Professor White, Cadet Wade, who 
will act as private secretary to his father, Gen- 
eral Sigel, private secretary to Dr. Howe, Pro- 
fessor Crane, private secretary to Professor 





White, Professor Blake, geologist to the Com- 
mission, Allan A. Burton, secretary to the Com- 
mission, H. Brumsel and C. Wright, botanists, 
Frederick Douglas, Sr., assistant secretary to 
to the Commission, Fred. Douglas, Jr., private 
secretary to Mr. Burton, and two stenogra- 
phers, Messrs. Foley and Hilt. 

When Congress shall have obtained through 
this commission the information desired with 
respect to the agricultural, mineral, and com- 
mercial resources of St. Domingo, it will be 
prepared to determine the propriety of annexa- 
tion. 

President Grant’s honesty in the matter is 
evident in his advice to Prof. White: “ Inves- 
tigate everything. I don’t wish to influence 
you to make a report on one side or the other. 
Don’t hesitate to expose anybody and every- 
body whom you may find guilty of dishonest 
dealing.” 

— +0oe—___- 
THE SURRENDER OF PARIS. 


OR the ninth time within one thousand 

years Paris has been besieged, and for 
the fifth time has succumbed to the enemy. 
Famine and its accompanying horrors accom- 
plished in this last case more than the terrible 
guns of the Prussians. The great sorties made 
with horoic desperation by the beleaguered, and 
resulting in nothing favorable to the French, 
hastened the very sensible arrangement, take 
it altogether, for a capitulation which Jules 
Favre effected. It is to be hoped that the 
French people elsewhere will take a common- 
sense view of the situation, and give in their 
adhesion to the securing of peace, even if the 
cost be severe. To protract the war now 
would be terribly destructive, and perhaps 
prove ruinous to the political prospects of the 
French for the early establishment of a repub- 
lican form of government. Let there be peace 
between France and Prussia. 

——— -30oe —— 

A Correction. — Those acquainted with 
bee-culture doubtless noticed the mistake made 
in our February number, in designating the 
different classes of bees, illustrated on page 
126. The “ Drone” had usurped the place of 
the “Queen bee,” and taken upon his useless 
self the name and accessory dignities of that 
eminent mother of the hive. A mere exchange 
of places would set the matter right. Mr. 
Drone, like most of the mere hangers-on of 
society, makes a good deal of spread, but like 
them is ultimately doomed to humiliation in 
the presence of the worthy and industrious. 
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epartment of 7 iterature, Science, istory. 





In this Department Mr. 8. S. Packarp, of Packarp’s MonTaLY, will continue his Contributions. 





WHEREIN LIES 


I AM aware that my views on this all-im- 
portant subject are not in accordance with 
the belief of many ; however, I feel at liberty 
in this age of “ free speech and free press” to 
express them as best I can. Were a young 
man to put the above interrogatory to a hun- 
dred men, nine-tenths of them would answer, 
Greatness lies in labor. 

Now this article does not deny that labor is 
essential to greatness, but it does deny, and will 
endeavor to show, that it is not the chief requi- 
site of greatness. As I shall confine my re- 
marks to man, it perhaps would not be amiss to 
inquire what is man, and what are his func- 
tions? According to the Scriptures, he is a ra- 
tional being, fashioned after the image of his 
Maker, and endowed with certain abilities. 


‘According to chemistry, he is a shovelful of 


earth and a pailful of water. 

Be his composition what it may, his essen- 
tial characteristics, above all other species of 
being, are his erect position, powers of speech, 
and ability for reasoning. Now the first and 
last of these peculiarities are, beyond a doubt, 
inherent in man’s organization. 

Again: man was endowed with these and 
other powers that he might make all things 
subservient to his physical, intellectual, and 
moral growth. If, as they would have us be- 
lieve, intellectual greatness lies in labor, then 
the positions once occupied by Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Newton, being open to all, are 
within the reach of those who labor. If this 
be true, we must have many Shakspeares and 
Miltons; but, alas! where is the second “ Ju- 
lius Cesar” or “ Paradise Lost” ? 

Unfortunately, for some, this is not the case, 
and this paper will attempt to prove that su- 
perior intellect or greatness lies behind man, so 
to speak, in Him who created him. All that is 
required to do this is to show that the dissimi- 
larity existing among men, not only in out- 
ward resemblance but in intellectual powers, 
originates in their native constitution. 

Now there are some so bigoted or prejudiced 
in favor of old doctrines, that reasoning is to 
them a delusion. They claim that every man 
makes himself, and are contented with their 





GREATNESS? 


belief. If perseverance, as they say, is alone 
the donor of greatness, we must have many un- 
known Franklins scattered through the land, 
for there are many men who are striving as 
hard as he ever did to become enlightened, but 
who, wanting nature’s strong aid, must live and 
die in obscurity. Now all that is required to 
convince them of their error and of the fallacy 
of their theory is observation. But as they do 
not wish to put themselves to so slight a trouble, 
let us look at the subject from a general stand- 
point. There are now something over one bil- 
lion of human beings living upon the same 
food, breathing the same air, and warmed by 
the same solar body. And yet no oné claims 
that any two are alike either in disposition, 
passion, wisdom, or in any of the peculiarities 
of man. How has this great dissimilarity come 
about? Were all men created with equal pow- 
ers, all the training that could be devised by the 
ingenious mind of man could not bring about 
such a dissimilitude. But I hear them cry, 
“Circumstances alter cases.” Yes, I grant it; 
but they can not destroy,—they only modify 
what nature decrees and constructs. 

They tell you circumstances make men, 
when these rather offer opportunities for men 
to show their abilities; You may turn the 
stream from its course, but you can not pre- 
vent its onward progress to the sea. You may 
allure a mathematical genius from bis Eu- 
clid for a moment with classical mythology 
orly that he shall return to his old love with 
the greater zest. Really, circumstances work 
marvelous changes, yet they can not create,— 
they only affect. You may conceal a fire with 
ashes, but you do not extinguish it,—you only 
make it the warmer inside. Just so a stranger 
in a foreign land will in time forget his own 
tongue ; nevertheless his genius for mathemat- 
ics, poetry, painting, or whatever it may be, 
is not destroyed. 

Do circumstances create this dissimilarity ? 
Let us see. Let us go into a thriving village 
where the general circumstances are the same. 
Churches, schools, laws, customs, news-rooms, 
and dramshops are alike to all. But lo! this same 
dissimilarity exists. There are moral, wicked, in- 
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telligent, unintelligent, industrious and indolent 
people here as elsewhere. But they say the 
poor can not, or do not, associate with the rich, 
and thus two classes are made. To some ex- 
tent this is true. But let us go farther. Let 
us peep within a private household, governed 
by the same head, and watched over by the 
same tender, motherly care. Here circumstan- 
ces can not be brought to bear, for the same 
mother nurses them in their youth, watches 
over them in their childhood, and advises them 
without impartiality. But are they alike in 
every particular? Most certainly not, and it 
would be idle to argue it. Many are the cler- 
gymen’s sons who lead a miserable life in 
dramshops and gambling dens after all the 
Christian training and good moral lessons they 
have received. Howis it? They have turned 
their backs on noble circumstances and taken 
the hand of vice and crime. They can not 
cry, “ Oh! the way the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined,” for the twig was started upright, and 
no saplings of vice were allowed to take root 
near it. 

There is no perfect man, and consequently all 
men have more or less of those passions which 
are akin to evil. These are what bend the hu- 
man twig, and if they are stronger than his 
resolution, he is a vagabond. Since they claim 
there are two classes, viz., the rich and poor, 
let us enter the poor man’s hut. 

There, in one corner, sits a studious youth 
poring over his lessons. In another part of the 
room are his brothers quarreling over a mis- 
deal at eucher, or spending their time in some 
other unprofitable manner. How came the 
former with such a burning desire for knowl- 
edge, and the latter with such a hatred for 
study, after being brought up under the same 
roof and circumstances? Tell me, ye who be- 
lieve in equal intellectual powers. I have not 
pictured an uncommon instance. Far from it. 
Many similar examples are recorded in history, 
and many are yet to be recorded. I have only 
to cite you to the early childhood days of 
Horace Greeley, one of America’s leading ben- 
efactors. Who does not fancy he can now see 
him, as biography states it, lying upon the 
floor of their humble cottage, and by the light 
of a pine-knot intently at study notwithstand- 
ing the annoyances of his playing companions. 
Tell me if the lad of a poor but industrious 
family of Kentucky, to whom neither academy 
nor college was ever opened, and who spent 
his youth in clearing the forest, and his full 
manhood in guiding the councils of his coun- 
try through a great war, did not rise up in a 





similar manner? He had little or no schooling, 
and scarcely any books with which to awaken 
in him a thirst for knowledge. Circumstances 
were against him; but he had within him that 
which education can not supply, that which is 
bound to lift man above circumstances and his 
fellow-man. That the powers which have 
made such men great and famous were innate 
seems to me conclusive. But now they tell us 
education creates this dissimilarity. Let us 
see. 

Take, for instance, two men equally well ed- 
ucated in the same medical school. You go to 
one and tell him your ills, and as best you can 
what the trouble is. He listens attentively, ex- 
amines your pulse, looks at your tongue and 
says you are threatened with a fever, and gives 
you a dose which he thinks will break it up. 
Time passes along, but you do not get any bet- 
ter, and so you go and see the other. He goes 
through with the same investigations and says 
you have all the symptoms of apoplexy. 

Take another instance. Here are two rev- 
erend gentlemen, both well educated, who are 
spending their lives in studying the Holy Book 
and preaching its precepts. One goes from 
place to place preaching the existence of a 
place of punishment in the hereafter; while 
the other preaches that there is no such place 
as “hell.” Thus we find mental differences in 
every department of life, which lie in the na- 
tive constitution of men. There is the source 
or fountain-head of intellectual greatness and 
also of intellectual inferiority. Therein, to a 
great extent, lie man’s character, principles, 
and acts in life; and these are the catalogue of 
the man. If in a man judgment is wanting, 
he is like a vessel at sea without a rudder. If 
he is wanting reason, he is like an engine with- 
out a governor. If he is wanting ambition, he 
is like an engine without steam. But if he has 
all the powers or faculties so blended or united 
that each works for the good of the others, he 
will pass on like the giant locomotive, carrying 
with him multitudes who are ready and will- 
ing to pay him homage and applaud his great- 
ness. All history proves this, tradition cor- 
roborates it, and observation will confirm it, 
Just look back upon the vast €xpanse of time, 
and of that multitnde of humanity who have 
lived and perished, and see how many gained 
that fame which time can not destroy. For 
every one that yet lives, I venture to say a hun- 
dred thousand are sleeping in forgotten graves, 
and “the places that once knew them know 
them no more.” Here and there we see bright 
stars on which are written in ineffaceable let- 
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ters such names as Homer, Shakspeare, Milton, 
and Newton. They were extraordinary men, 
possessing abilities far superior to nearly all of 
their fellow-men. The Creator lavished upon 
them his greatest bounty—a giant intellect. 
The theory of equal powers is a delusion, and, 
thank Heaven, it is fast dying out. 

It is said that no man could meet Daniel 
Webster without saying, “ He is an extraordi- 
nary man.” His every feature and movement 
struck you as being singularly grand. His high, 
massive forehead was alone sufficient, says a 
cotemporary, “to impress any one with a feel- 
ing of admiration.” And this man, by some 
thought to be America’s greatest son, had the 
next largest brain on record. I do not claim 
that every intelligent man has a large brain. 
Far from it. A small brain may be so evenly 
balanced as to bring forth better results than 
many larger ones. 

Many strong minds have gone down to ruin 
on account of their lower powers being pre- 
dominant. The towering forehead, keen eye, 
and expressive countenance are all the work 
of the Creator through nature, as are also all 
of the intellectual powers. She molds the man 
and gives to each certain abilities. And when 
itis said that to her we owe all that we are 
and all that we may be, my conscientious be- 
lief is expressed. 

But in all that has been said, the writer does 
not wish to be understood as disparaging any 
young man from getting an education. It is 
his right, his duty, and it is the duty of every 
intelligent man to assist him. Because a man 
has meager powers, it is no reason why he 
should forsake their culture. So much the 
more he should strive to become enlightened 
that he may appreciate the intelligence of 
others. There are but few men who can not 
by persistent effort become masters of some 
branch in the world’s history. Stephenson, it 
is said, could neither read nor write, yet by 
untiring perseverance he came off victorious 
and is one of the world’s greatest benefactors. 

Some men look with contempt upon those 
whom nature has not so well favored. Such 
can not be aware that small minds are as es- 
sential to the world’s equilibrium as large ones. 
Were every man either a Johnson or a Butler, 
the world would be in continual dissension 
and turmoil. Every man would consider bis 
views to be the more beneficial to the country. 
Every rock and stump in the land would sup- 
port a shouting orator. The plowshare would 
rust in the furrow, the fire go out in the forge, 
and the gutters would fill up with filth. -But 





fortunately this dilemma will never occur, as 
the Creator has decreed otherwise. 

A word to the young man, and I am done. 
Of all the sermons ever uttered, there are none 
better for you than this: “Know thyself.” 
From the fact that observation teaches us that 
different men are constituted by the Creator 
with different aptitudes for different pursuits, it 
behooves every young man to study himself, 
to learn if possible for what calling nature has 
best equipped him. When he has determined 
this he should give a loose rein to that spirit 
which throbs within him and bend every pow- 
er to make it a success, remembering that— 

“One science only can one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 

Learn to bridle those passions or powers 
which would lead you astray, otherwise your 
attempt is an almost certain failure. All men 
seem to have a passion for becoming distin- 
guished; but as eminence is only allotted to a 
few, patience of obscurity is a duty we owe to 
ourselves and to the quiet of the world. If 
you take as your motto “justice and perse- 
verance,” you may at last burst forth into light; 
“but if frequent failure convince you of that 
mediocrity of nature which is incompatible 
with great actions, submit wisely and cheer- 
fully to your lot.” C. E. 8. 


——0o—_____ 


THE FERN’S LESSON. 


Here isa charming commingling of geology and ethics. 
How beautiful the sentiment! 

In the valley, centuries ago, 

Grew a little fern-leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibers tender ; 

Waving when the wind crept down so low; 
Bushes tall and moss and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 

Drops of dew stole in, by night, and crowned it. 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way; 
Earth was young, and keeping holiday. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main, 
Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 
Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain ; 
Nature reveled in grand mysteries, 
But the little fern was not of these, 
Did not number with the hills and trees ; 
Only grew and waved its wild sweet way, 
None come to note it day by day. 


Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 
Heaved the rocks, and changed the mighty motion 
Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean ; 
Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft moist clay, 
Covered it, and hid it safe away; 
Oh, the long, long centuries since that day! 
Oh, the agony ! oh, life’s bitter cost 
Since that useless little fern was lost! 
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Useless? Lost? There came a thoughtful man 
Searching Nature's secrets, far and deep ; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 
He withdrew a stone, o'er which there ran 
Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 
Veinings, leafage, fibers clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line! 
So, I think God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us, the last day. 
—Publie Opinion. 


—~+0e—__—__ 


ICELAND. 
THE LAND OF FIRE AND ICE. 


BY PROF. WILLARD FISKE. 


‘ \ 7 AS there ever such an anomaly as the 
island of Iceland? Geographically it 
belongs to the Western Continent, and yet, his- 
torically and politically, it is a member of the 
Eastern. It lies close under the arctic circle, 
where winter prevails during three-quarters of 
the year, and is surrounded by seas filled with 
icebergs ; and yet boiling geysers and fountains 
of heated steam burst everywhere from its sur- 
face, while great volcanoes pour down into its 
valleys and upon its plains streams of molten 
lava. The nearest neighbors of the Icelanders 
are the Esquimaux of Greenland ; yet while the 
Esquimaux are sunk to the nether level of ig- 
norance, the Icelanders have raised themselves 
to an eleyated plane of enlightenment. And 
so the wonderful island lies there, a link be- 
tween the two hemispheres; a site where the 
most opposite of elements, heat and cold, are 
constantly contending for sovereignty ; the seat 
of arace of the highest civilization in close 
contact with a race of the lowest barbarism. 
Nor does this end the chapter of contradictions. 
Lying almost beyond the range of either ani- 
mal or vegetable production, the island still 
yields commodities which many more favored 
localities can not furnish. It rivals semi-tropi- 
cal Italy in the value of its sulphur mines, tem- 
perate Germany in the variety of its mineral 
waters, Scotland and Norway in the fertility 
of its salmon fisheries, and annually produces, 
in proportion to its population, three times the 
number of horses and sheep raised in our own 
State of New York. It exports several articles 
which are either found nowhere else, or, if 
found, are of greatly inferior quality, such as 
the down of the eider-duck—which makes its 
way to every palace and upon which the heads 
of all the kings of the earth easily or uneasily 
lie—the feldspar so largely used in optical ex- 
periments, and that semi-carbonized wood, 
known as surtubrandur, which, as a material 





for the manufacture of furniture, equals the fa- 
mous ebony of the tropics. <A land of glaciers, 
and suffering keenly from the chill winds that 
blow off the icy shores of Greenland, Iceland's 
chief harbors are open all the year round, while 
those of the Baltic, far to the south, are closed. 
A treeless country, its inhabitants often burn 
the costliest of woods—mahogany and rosewood 
and Brazil wood—which has been borne to 
them from the tropics, at no expense for 
freight, by the current of the Gulf Stream. A 
land where wheat will not ripen, its people pos- 
sess inabundance a vegetable growth, the lichen 
islandicus, which, in far richer countries, is ac- 
counted a luxury. A nation almost destitute 
of schools, all of its sons and daughters are 
taught to read and write from their earliest 
years, 

The history and philology of the island pre- 
sent features equally strange and striking. It 
is the smallest of all Teutonic communities, 
while its speech is the most ancient and, gram- 
matically, the richest of all the Teutonic dia- 
lects. In it are preserved the oldest poems, 
the oldest political orations, and the oldest re- 
ligious ideas of our race. It is, as has been 
said, the feeblest of all Teutonic communities, 
yet it was the first to develop a republican sys- 
tem of government, the first to establish trial 
by jury, the first to compile codes of law. The 
colonization of the island furnished a parallel 
in the ninth century to the colonization of New 
England in the seventeenth, its pioneers seek- 
ing its barren shores for the self-same reason 
that led the Puritans to the rock-bound coasts 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut. Its sturdy 
sons helped to delay the fall of the Eastern Em- 
pire by enlisting in the body-guard of the By- 
zantine monarchs ; took part under Rurik in 
the foundation of the Russian monarchy ; took 
part, under Rollo, in the establishment of that 
Norman dynasty which subsequently conquer- 
ed England ; set up kingdoms, and left traces of 
their speech, in Ireland and Scotland; built 
churches and towns in Greenland; and pre- 
ceded Columbus, by five hundred years, on the 
dreary, watery path, which led to the main- 
land of America. 

No nation so small as Iceland has so large a 
literature. The number of printed books 
amounts to many thousands, and the number 
of unprinted works, preserved as manuscripts 
in the public libraries of Europe, is at least 
equally great. Nor is this literature, as is the 
case with many minor nationalities, and with 
most colonial communities, made »p of trans- 
lations, but is almost wholly composed of orig- 
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inal works. With the exception of the Bible 
and a few theological works, Homer and one 
or two other classics, Milton, Klopstock, Pope, 
and portions of Shakspeare, Byron, and Burns, 
very little of the literature of other nations has 
been translated into Icelandic. The literary 
story of the marvelous island opens gradually 
with the two Eddas. The older or poetic Edda 
was written down from oral tradition by Se- 
mund Sigfusson, a learned priest of the elev- 
enth century, who had traveled in various 
countries of Europe ; it is, however, at least as 
old as the eighth century. It consists of a se- 
ries of alliterative poems involving the mythol- 
ogy and the legendary lore of the North, nar- 
rating the deeds of Odin, Thor, Tyr, and the 
other divinities, who, in spite of the overthrow of 
their temples and halidoms, still influence our 
daily lives, as we tell off our Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays and Thursdays and Fridays which 
bear their names. Saemund’s Edda, too, like 
the early mythological works of all races, is 
filled with moral maxims, so that an ethical 
code might easily be compiled from it. The 
other Edda, known as the prose or younger 
Edda, was compiled in the twelfth century by 
Snorri Sturluson, and it, also, chiefly busies it- 
self with the doings of the gods. In it occurs 
that singular episode of Thor’s visit to Jotun- 
heim, which of late years has been made fa- 
miliar to English readers by more than one 
translation. Snorri Sturluson, the man to 
whose antiquarian zeal we owe the collection 
of the younger Edda, is one of the greatest 
characters in Icelandic history as well as in 
Icelandic literature. Walter Scott puts him 
beside Cicero, who bore something of the same 
relation to his time, for the Roman lived in the 
last days of the Roman republic as Snorri did 
in the last days of the Icelandic republic. 
Statesman, orator, historian, archeologist, 
Snorri must Jong remain the most promjnent 
figure in the annals of theisland. His Histories 
of the Kings of Norway, which Laing has ad- 
mirably translated, form a voluminous work, 
written in a clear and well-sustained style, and 
are of great historical value. They are among 
the best of the Sagas. This word “ Saga,” 
literally a saying or telling, is applied to all 
kinds of prose narrative, whether it be histori- 
cal, legendary, or entirely mythical. There are 
hundreds of Sagas, many of them still unpub- 
lished. In fact, the Saga of almost every val- 
ley in Iceland has been written, and some of 
these local histories are of great interest as 
well as models of good style. Such is especial- 
ly the case with the Eyrbyggja Saga and the 





Nijals Saga, of the former of which Walter 
Scott has given an abstract. In addition to 
the two Eddas and the multitude of Sagas the 
old literature has its poems, mostly religious, 
its codes of law, its annals, and even its scien- 
tific treatises. The modern literature, especial- 
ly of this century, is rich in poetry and politi- 
cal works. 

The Icelandic throws a flood of light upon 
the history of the English language. In their 
early stages, so nearly connected were the two 
tongues, that we can very well imagine an 
intelligent Anglo-Saxon and an intelligent 
Icelander making themselves mutually under- 
stood, with some little slowness and difficulty, 
perhaps. At a later period the Icelandic great- 
ly influenced the English, especially in its 
northern dialects, so that most of the dialectic 
words used by Burns are at once comprehensi- 
ble to the student of the insular language. 
Yet, notwithstanding its importance to the 
English scholar, the Icelandic has hitherto 
been, to the great mass of students of English 
lineage, a sealed book. While the philologists 
of Scandinavia were making broad reputations 
by their investigations in the Old-Northern do- 
main, while the philologists of Germany were 
cleverly availing themselves of this field, the 
English knew so little of the harvest that was 
awaiting the reaper, that the number of men 
in England and America who had ever paid 
any attention to Icelandic might almost, until 
within the last decade, have been reckoned up- 
on the fingers of a single man. But in Eng- 
land a new era has dawned. The labors of 
Laing and Dasent and Thorpe in Icelandic lit- 
erature are beginning to excite interest in the 
Icelandic language, and a great impulse has 
latterly been given to the new movement by 
the publication of the first part of an excellent 
Icelandic-English lexicon, through the agency 
of the University of Oxford. 

But through it all, through the present days 
when its speech opens up a mine of wealth to 
the linguist of every Germanic tribe, as through 
those past days when its writers were the chron- 
iclers of all the neighboring Germanic nations, 
the venerable island floats upon the gray wa- 
ters of the distant northern sea, the wonder 
alike of the naturalist and the philosopher. The 
former sees in it a display of nature’s powers un- 
der forms which they nowhere else assume ; the 
latter sees in it a nation, weak in numbers, 
maintaining unchanged for almost a thousand 
years, against obstacles never before surmount- 
ed by man, its language, its literature, and its 
customs.— Cornell Era. 
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ORIGIN AND CORRELATION OF 
FORCES. 
OTION is the first primordial trace of 
action in the universe of matter and 
form (creation) which the finite mind can de- 
tect or imagine, to which succeeds, in correla- 
tion, friction, then electric excitation, and the 
result is heat and light translated in various 
degrees. This electric action is all-powerful, 
in further correlation, in the production of the 
varied phenomena of attraction, or gravitation, 
repulsion, and consequent construction and 
destruction (disintegration), contraction, and 
expansion variously modified with the associa- 
tion of light and heat. It is the rapid passage 
of electricity from atom to atom, and from one 
mass to another, or from globe to globe,—all 
aggregated by the attractive force of electricity, 
—which produces, through friction, all the 
varied degrees of light, heat, and actinism; 
actinism being the associated influence of 
light, heat, attraction, and repulsion (the 
products of electric action) for the promotion 
of all chemical effects. 

Here we have arranged the only “ detect- 
able” -forces operating in nature which are 
directly adequate to the production of all the 
moving phenomena in the universe, discover- 
able by finite minds outside of the subjective 
me, or mind-force. As all forces are indestruc- 
tible, so mind-force is also an eternally pre- 
served individual power. 

Most of the forces here named are so cor- 
related and blended, or dependent the one 
upon the other, that they are said to be 
convertible from the one to the other; but I 
think it might be said with more propriety, 
that each is capable of being developed from 
their combination under new conditions. 

It is patent to the comprehension of all phi- 
losophical minds, that motion of every kind 
must have a cause, or force, outside of and pro- 
ducing the motion of matter; as absolute im- 
mobility—rest—is the necessary condition of 
matter in the absence of all external cause or 
impelling motive force, therefore there is a 
cause or force antecedent to mere motion. 

As the forces first named are the adequate 
direct cause of all that exists, except mind- 
force, so those forces must be correlated to and 
dependent upon other antecedent unknown 
forces or causes, as the chain antecedently 
leading to the real primal cause of all known 
existing forces, which primal or unknown 
grand first cause, we have a philosophical right 
to assume, is an intelligent Will-force, acting 


‘ nize, including finite will-force. 





through successive forces, to those we recog- 
This is evi- 
denced by the existence of mind and the 
general harmony and adaptable circumstances 
of matter, thus evincing wondrous design and 
contrivance, which the undirecting, blind 
forces of known matter are incapable of effect- 
ing, unless guided and impelled by antecedent 
forces. 

Electricity, associated with light and heat, 
produces expansion and contraction, and ap- 
plies directly as well to animal muscle as to 
a piece of iron or wood, and such expansion 
and contraction produce muscular operations, 
through direction of the will; but electricity, 
heat, and light are inadequate to direct for a 
purpose, as that implies understanding—voli- 
tion; hence direction, with a purpose, can 
neither proceed from electricity, heat, or light, 
or from any function or quality of known mat- 
ter, as, for instance, the brain per se ; so the in- 
dependent mind-force is alone adequate to 
direct with a will,—thus weaving thought into 
tangible expression, whether the same be the 
unlimited infinite or the limited finite will- 
force. 

This infinite will-foree comprehends the 
unlimited conception and execution of all 
existing varieties of organic and inorganic 
existences, not directly for every mass or 
individual production, but indirectly by laws 
impressed upon matter, impelling its action. 
Here we rise to the dignity of mind preroga- 
tive in the required direction of forces, for 
ultimate purposes, which blind forces have not 
volition to pursue. 

So science and reasoning teach us that there 
is a correlation of forces existing between the 
infinite will-force and those material forces de- 
tected in the production of all existing things ; 
just as much as the finite will-force is corre- 
lated with material forces, by which to ac- 
complish its purposes, mainly through the aid 
of the varied properties of electricity, including 
its production of light, heat, actinism, at- 
traction and repulsion, as well as contraction 
and expansion. 

With all common-sense reasoning, we might 
as well call the great variety of man’s handi- 
work in machinery the mere uncalculating 
heaping together of materials, as to funcy or 
assume that the vast scale and results of me- 
chanical adaptable operations in nature are not 
contrivance, but the mere uncalculating results 
of chance combinations of matter. Design 
being so evident in both, it is worse than folly 
to deny it in either. 
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Thus science, reasoning upon the marvelous 
diversity and characteristics of the phenomena 
of nature, and upon the consciousness of our 
being and responsibility, in all positively and 
indisputably recognizes the existence of a 
supreme Ruler and intelligent First Cause for 
all sentient, physical, and esthetic existences 
and harmonies, to whom we all feel accounta- 
ble for our acts, and owe our highest love, 
gratitude, and admiration, not as an ideal, but 
a real embodiment of our profound sensibili- 
ties. 

Our conceptions of such a Being are neces- 
sarily limited to His unity, perfect wisdom, 
power, and beneficence, while form and place 
for such a Being are finitely inconceivable, as 
the human mind can conceive of nothing 
beyond created nature as presented to our 
senses and contemplation—the infinite being, 
unembraceable by the finite reason, just as 
unlimited space can not be embraced by the 
limited. Hence our conceptions of that Being 
are confined to our consciousness and the in- 
ferential necessities of our existence and sur- 
roundings. So God exists in the reason, the 
consciousness, and the emotions. 

CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 


—— SS 
THE MANLY BOY. 


66 FS there a vacant place in this bank which 

I could fill?” was the inquiry of a boy, 
as with glowing cheek he stood before the 
manager. 

“There is none,” was the reply. “ Were you 
told that you could obtain a situation here? 
Who recommended you? ” 

“No one recommended me, sir,” calmly an- 
swered the boy. “I only thought I would 
see.” 

There was a straightforwardness in the man- 
ner, an honest determination in the counte- 
nance of the lad, which pleased the man of 
business and induced him to continue the con- 
versation. He said,“ You must have friends 
who could aid you in obtaining a situation; 
have you told them?” 

The quick flash of the deep blue eyes was 
quenched in the overtaking wave of sadness 
as he said, though half musingly, “ My mother 
said it would be useless to try without friends ;” 
then recollecting himself, he apologized for the 
interruption, and was about to withdraw, when 
the gentleman detained him by asking why he 
did not remain at school for a year or two, and 
then enter the business world. 





“T have no time,” was the reply. “I study 
at home, and keep up with the other boys.” 

“Then you have had a place already,” said 
the interrogator. “ Why did you leave it?” 

“T have not left it,’ answered the boy, 
quietly. 

“But you wish to leave; what is the 
matter ?” 

For an instant the child hesitated ; then he 
replied, with half-reluctant frankness, “I must 
do more for my mother!” ’ 

Brave words ! talisman of success anywhere, 
everywhere. They sank into the heart of the 
listener, recalling the radiant past. Grasping 
the hand of the astonished child, he said, with 
a quivering voice, “My boy, what is your 
name? You shall have the first vacancy for 
an apprentice that occurs in the bank. If mean- 
time you need a friend, come tome. But now 
give me your confidence. Why do you wish 
to do more for your mother? Have you no 
father ?” 

Tears filled his eyes as he replied, “ My fa- 
ther is dead, my brothers and sisters are dead, 
and my mother and I are left alone to help 
each other. But she is not strong, and I wish 
to take care of her. It will please her, sir, that 
you have been so kind, and I am much obliged 
to you.” So saying, the boy left, little dream- 
ing that his own nobleness of character had 
been as a bright glance of sunshine into that 
busy world he had so tremblingly entered. A 
boy animated by the desire to help his mother 
will always find friends.—Selected. 


——+09——_ 


Is 1T A PERPETUAL Motion ?—An esteemed 
friend sends us the following communication ; 
we wait for an explanation : 

“There will soon be brought before the pub- 
lic a patent for a new application of ‘motive 
power’ which promises to be equal in useful- 
ness to steam or the water-wheel, and it com- 
bines so much of force and simplicity that an 
ocean steamer may under all circumstances be 
safely propelled by it, or a circular saw, or any 
simple machinery may be most economically 
and efficiently worked by it. 

“Many a lone location, destitute of facilities 
for ordinary machine power, and those parts of 
a densely crowded city, where the fire that must 
be used with a steam-engine is dangerous or in- 
secure, will welcome this new power. We sin- 
cerely congratulate the inventor of this forth- 
coming acquisition for the success which 
crowns his years of@atient toil and sacrifice.” 
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WISDOM. 


Aman’s good breeding is the best security against 
other people’s ill manners. He who reforms him- 
self has done more toward reforming the commu- 
nity than a crowd of noisy, impotent, self-appoint- 
ed patriots. 


Sei_r-Tavcut.—Many men are said to be self- 
taught. No man was ever taught in any other 
way. Do you suppose a man is a bucket, to be 
hung on the well of knowledge and pumped full ? 
Man is a creature that learns by the exertion of 
his own faculties. There are aids to learning of 
various kinds; but no matter how many of these 
aids a man may be surrounded by, after all, the 
learning is that which he himself acquires. And 
whether he be in college or out of college, in 
school or out of school, every man must educate 
himself. And in our times and our community 
every man has the means of doing it. 

Cuarity.—Shakspeare’s beautiful definition of 
this chief among human virtues is, “Gently to 
hear, kindly to judge.” 

To things which you bear with impatience you 
should accustom yourself, and by habit you will 
bear them well. 

Wuosoever is afraid of submitting any ques- 
tion, civil or religious, to the test of free discus- 
sion, is more in love with his own opinion than 
with truth. 


Heaps are excellent things; but it is better to 
be a man of one good head than a monster of 
seven. 


Nor he who rides through conquered city’s gate, 
At head of blazoned hosts, and to the sound 
Of victors’ trumpets, in full pomp and state 
Of war, the utmost pitch has dreamed or found 
To which the thrill of triumph can be wound; 
Not he who by a nation’s vast acclaim 
Is sudden sought and singled out alone, 
And, while the people madly shout his name, 
Without a conscious purpose of his own 
Is swung and lifted to the nation’s throne ; 


But he who has all single-handed stood, 
With foes invisible on every side, 
And, unsuspected of the multitude, 
The force of fate itself has dared, defied. 
And conquered silently— 
Ah, that soul knows 
In what white heat the blood of triumph glows! 


Vice at the beginning is all bright ; and so long 
as wicked men are prosperous they have no lack 
of friends; but when the sun of their prosperity 
sets, as it will sooner or later, and it begins to be 
dark, they become separated one from another and 
find themselves all at once without friends. Noth- 
ing in this world is so heartless as men who have 
had fellowship in vice together. Motives of self- 
ishness unite them, and when these fail they fall 
asunder. 








Look upward and onward. 
We learn to climb by keeping our eyes, 
Not on the past, the valleys that lie 
Behind,—but on the mountains that 
Rise before us. 

Tuat thief in Mississippi who stole a heavy car- 
pet-bag at the railroad station and carried it five 
miles before opening it was well sold. He found 
its contents to be about a half bushel of Bibles. 
It is to be hoped that so sacred a prize led to his 


reformation. 
—- 40% -——. 


MIRTH. 


Herz is the latest edition of the Boston school- 
boy’s composition on that most interesting of our 
domestic animals— 

“The Horse.”’ ‘* The horse is the most usefull 
animal in the World. So is the Cow. I once had 
thirteen Ducks and two was drakes and a Skunk 
killed One. he smeltd Orful. I knew a Boy 
which had 7 chickens but His father would not 
let him rais Them and so he got mad and so he 
boared a Hole in his mothers Wash tub. I wish 
I Had a horse—a horse weighs 1000 pounds.”’ 

ENDEAVOR, if possible, to keep a clear con- 
science, and two or three clean shirts. Rise with 
the lark, but avoid larks inthe evening. Be above 
ground in all dwellings, and above board in all 
your dealings. Love your neighbors as yourself, 
but don’t have too many of them in the same 
house with you. 

A SCHOOLGIRL was recently asked at an examin- 
ation, by the gentleman, to tell him what Adam 
lost by his fall; and when pressed, she replied, 
**T suppose it was his hat.’’ 

A DENTIST, trying in vain to extract a decayed 
took from a lady’s mouth, gave up the task with 
this apology: ‘ The fact is, madam, it is impossi- 
ble for anything bad to come from your mouth.” 

A COLORED mail-carrier in Virginia was recently 
well shaken by aman for kicking his dog. ‘‘ Look- 
a-here, massa,”’ said he, “‘ you’d better be keerful 
how you shake this chile! cos when you shakes 
me, you shakes the whole of the United States: I 
carries its mails.” 

‘*Mapam,” said a cross-tempered physician to a 
patient, “if women were admitted to paradise, 
their tongues would make it purgatory.” “ And 
some physicians, if allowed to practice there,’’ re- 
plied the lady, ‘‘ would soon make it a desert.”” 

Tue following is the text of an advertisement 
as it appeared in a Tennessee paper : 

“Lost or strade from the scriber a shepe all 
over white—one leg was black and half his body; 
all persons shall receive five dollars to bring him.” 

A RURAL gentleman somewhat versed in geo- 
graphical matters, but not in bookmaking, took a 
volume to a binder and requested him to “ fix’ it 
nicely. The binder asked if he should have it 
bound in russia. ‘Oh, no;”’ the customer re- 
plied: “Russia is too far off,—I'd rather have it 
done here.” 
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“WANTED—A WIFE.” 


[Somezopy advertises for a partner in his domestic 

joys in the following amusing style :] 
Face intellectual, Her element quite ; 

Color and tone, Pie crust, especially, 
All the accessories, Warranted light. 

Strictly home grown. Common accomplishments, 
Eyes—here I hesitate— But in a word, 

Rather like blue, Those of a useful kind 
Black not an obstacle, Greatly preferred. 

Hazel would do. Little bit musical, 
Nose of the Grecian type— Able to sing 

Not to seem proud, Claribel, Gabriel, 
Some little latitude That sort of thing. 

Therein allowed. Lady of such a stamp 
Figure that’s squeezable, Wanting a beau, 

Plump, but not fat, Strictly in confidence, 
Steer clear of scragginess, Knows where to go. 

Couldn't stand that. (Here follow the name and 
Quiet and lady-like, address in full.) 

Dresses with taste, P. S.—Applicant penniless, 
Ankle displayable, Ditto with tin— 

Neat little waist. ‘eleris paribus, 
Sphere of home duties, Latter would win. 





A slow-paying customer who had contracted a 
heavy debt in a store, and whose faculty of Con- 
scientiousness was rather questionable, requested 
more credit. The merchant said, ‘I am about 
getting a new set of books, and wish to close mat- 
ters in the old ones, so it is not convenient to credit 
now; but if you will pay up your old account, 
when I get my new books, and when I put your 
name in them, I will give you what credit you may 
ask.” The customer said he would make arrange- 
ments accordingly. In due time he came to the 
store, bringing his family with him with the in- 
tention of getting a big supply of goods. He paid 
the old bill, and then showed the merchant a cata- 
logue of articles as long as his arm which he 
wished to buy. The storekeeper asked him if he 
had the money to pay for them. ‘ Why, no; I 
thought when I paid my account on your old 
books, and you put my name on the new, I could 
get as much credit as I wanted.”” ‘“ Ah, but your 
name is not on my new books—and is not going 
on.”’ 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say * should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Co Our Correspondents. 
g Y at 

Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shail expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 








Corns.—The following method of re- 
moving these troublesome growths is given in La 
Santé; Macerate the tender leaves of ivy in strong 
vinegar for eight or ten days, then apply them on 
the corns. This dressing should be applied twice 
a day, and in a few days the corns will be removed. 


Stvxive Surps.—About twenty-five or 
thirty years ago I read in many newspapers in the 
old country of a man named ‘“ Warner’? who 
used to sink boats in a way that I could not un- 
derstand. A day was fixed in one of the largest 
seaports of England, on which thousands of peo- 
ple assembled to see whether it was true that he 
could do as he announced. 

A new ship was lying out in the anchorage some 
distance from the shore. A few minutes before 
the hour set for the trial, he paced back and forth 
along the pier, and when the time was up, he bade 
the spectators to take notice, and the only other 
word he said was ‘‘ mark.” A little smoke was 
then seen over the ship, and she almost instantly 
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sank. I heard that this Warner was living in the 
time of the Russian war, and that is the last I have 
heard of him. Hoping you will give me some 
light on the subject, and by what power he did it, 
I remain, ete. 

Ans. We do not now recall the facts in this case. 
The ship may have been sunk by the use of torpe- 
does, or other explosive agents fired by electricity. 
During our late war one McKay, a ship-builder of 
Boston, is said to have offered for sale to England 
a submarine battery of such destructive power 
that a whole line of naval ships could be destroyed 
by it ina twinkling. Others may be able to give 
more specific information on the subject than we. 


First Cousins anp Seconp Covstns. 
—Are the children of first cousins second cousins 
to each other ? 


Ans. The first cousin of a person is a son or 
daughter of his uncle or aunt. The children of 
ordinary cousins are second cousins. The children 
of first cousins who marry together are double 
cousins. 

Ques. Is a person’s second cousin his parents 
first cousin ? 

Ans. Such a person is a nephew in the second 
degree to parents of the one who is second cousin 
to him. —_ 

His Creep.—Will you please inform 
me what religious denomination Henry Ward 
Beecher belongs to ? 

Ans. Some call him a Presbyterian; others, a 
Congregationalist. He has been called a Univer- 
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salist ; also, a Latitudinarian. We guesshe belongs 
to Mr. Beecher’s church, which the wicked call a 
theater. Mr. B. is said to have described “* The 
Church ’’—not his in particular—as a moral hospital 
established for the good of sin-sick souls, of which 
every individual has need. If our correspondent 
will address Mr. B. personally, who “ still lives,” 
he may get a more direct and satisfactory answer 
to his question. —_— 

Best Bioop Purirrer, Etc. — Just 
three questions—inclosed, please find a stamp— 

lease answer them immediately, if you can. Ist, 

hat is the best blood purifier—what preparation 
now made? 2d, What phrenological developments 
cause an intense desire for writing ? 3d, What are 
the dead nations? Do Babylon, Nineveh, Jerusa- 
lem, and Pompeii belong to them? Explain fully, 
if you please, this last, as I wish to write in regard 
to them. 

Ans. Certainly, if you had signed your name to 
your letter that we might know whom to address. 
Again, we must protest against trying to read let- 
ters written in pencil—or in pale ink. Why not 
write in a bold, plain hand in bright black ink ? 
Now to the question. 1st, The best blood purifier 
is good food, pure water, fresh air,—temperate 
habits—right living; not patent medicines, not 
whisky snd molasses, with sarsaparilla, not bit- 
ters, not drugs of any kind. 2d, Writing is a 
mode of using one’s faculties, rather than a special 
tendency of the mind. One with Language large, 
reflectives large, and of strong imagivation and of 
retired habits, would naturally take to writing in 
order to express his thoughts. 83d, The dead na- 
tions of the world—it would occupy too much 
space here to specify them all. There must hare 
been some radical defect in those great nations 
mentioned, or they would not have become obso- 
lete. They had too little Christianity and practical 
science to lay deep the foundations of enduring 
prosperity. In Kossuth’s “ Future of Nations,” 
he takes the true ground, viz., that no nation can 
endure which is not based on Christian principles. 
These principles are not monarchical, but demo- 
cratic, republican, and eternal. We refer you to 
any good encyclopedia for specific details. 


Butrer-Tree.—I have heard of a tree 
in Africa called the ‘‘ butter-tree.” Is there such 
a vegetable production ? 

Ans. In the interior of Africa, especially near 
Rabba, is found this highly remarkable tree. It 
at the first glance resembles an American 
oak, and is so highly appreciated that when the 
forests are cleared for cultivation, the butter-tree 
is preserved. The kernel of the fruit, similar to 
the olive, is first dried in the sun, then boiled in 
water, and deprived of its thin shell. Under this 
is found a white, mush-like matter, which is more 
delicious than our butter, and affords a branch of 
industry for the inhabitants, and an important 
commodity for the inland trade. When exposed 
to the air it changes in flavor, but does not so 
quickly become rancid as the butter we Christians 
are accustomed to eat. 





Rep Hanps anp Feet.—Can you tell 
me the cause of red hands and feet, or anything 
that will prevent it ? 

Ans. At first this question was a poser. But 
on second thought it comes to us how to answer. 
It is the blood which causes the “‘ red,” and the way 
to prevent it is to stop eating and breathing. If 
you continue to eat and to breathe, you will con- 
tinue to make red blood, and have red hands and 
feet. But we see nothing very dreadful in thé 
“red.”? On the contrary, we rather like it. We 
have seen persons so white and bloodless that they 
looked ghastly. There are some who even paint 
in order to look “red.’? Be resigned. Be thank- 
ful that you have hands and feet. If feverish, 
bathe them. _ 


Svakes.—Why is it that persons feel 
so strange at the sight of a snake ? 

Ans. Some people don’t. Most persons think 
there is a natural aversion in mankind to snakes, 
but very much of it is the result of early training. 
Most people are very averse to touching a frog or 
a lizard. Some people eat them. Tastes and 
prejudices are the offspring of instruction. 

Batutne.—Should the water used for 
bathing purposes be hot, or should it be cold? 
This depends on circumstances. If the person be 
so feeble that cold water chills the system toa 
painful degree, so that it can not readily react, 
then tepid or warm water is best. There are instan- 
ces when fomentations are useful to allay pain 
caused by ague, rheumatism, etc. In other cases 
of illness—fever, for example—cold water is best. 
For persons in health, cold water for daily bathing 
is every way the best. No matter what whimsical 
people may say, hot water enervates, while cold 
water exhilarates and tones up the system of those 
in health. —_ 


Oratory.—Will “a subscriber” re- 
fer to the number and page of the JoURNAL in 
which he read the statement that “ oratory is an 
art to be acquired?” Perhaps the context does 
not convey that absolute meaning. Eloquence 
depends much on temperament, but its effects, 
when practical and durable, are due in large meas- 
ure to the orator’s clear discernment of what is 
needed by the occasion, and his ability not only 
to inflame but also to convince the minds of his 
auditors. Mere impassioned uttcrances without 
earnest common sense may excite, but the excite- 
ment soon abates and no moving effect remains. 


To Remove tHe Harr.—What will 
permanently remove hair? There is a friend of 
mine who has tried pulling it out, but it grows 
again. I think theroots must be destroyed. 


Ans. Yes, you must skin or scalp the person if 
you would succeed. It will be useless to put on 
drugs, powders, or any other killing substances. 
Just skin the person, and you will have no further 
trouble. 
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Gl hat E hep Sap. 


His Opinion.—J. U., asserting a sub- 
scriber’s claim to have a chat with the editor, 
writes: As editors are supposed always to have 
time to listen to the criticisms or flatteries of their 
subscribers in relation to their journals, I, like a 
dutiful subscriber, take my turn with perhaps a 
hundred others, who with inherent Yankee audac- 
ity suppose they have an interest in every man’s 
business. 

I have taken the JouRNAL upward of two years. 
I first subscribed for six months, thinking that 
would be long enough to amuse myself with a 
journal of “ one idea ;”’ but on becoming acquaint- 
ed with its character I could not make up my 
mind to dismiss it from my list of periodicals, 
which average from six to eight yearly. While 





* the popular press abounds with enervating fiction, 


and instead of being the leader of public opinion, 
falls into the train of the lower faculties and min- 
isters to the fashionable evils of the age, I admire 
the manly independence with which your JouRNAL 
meets the various questions and interests of socicty. 
It deserves an honorable place among the reform- 
ers of theday. ButI will “let go of your button”’ 
and wish you good-morning. 


Tae Journat in Inpiana.—The fol- 
lowing letter from the Superintendent of the In- 
diana House of Refuge will be found interesting : 

My pear Sir: Please find inclosed herein a 
draft on New York, payable to your order for fifty 
dollars, which is for twenty-five copies of the 
A. P. J. for the current year. I think the premi- 
um list which you have offered the present year is 
very liberal. I have no doubt but many will think 
the inducement sufficient to justify them in inter- 
esting themselves in soliciting subscribers. I have 
long desired to see the circulation of the JouRNAL 
increased; and as an inducement for the people 
in this neighborhood to subscribe for it, I have re- 
duced the subscription price to two dollars, which 
you will see does not give me an opportunity to 
compete for the large premiums. However, I be- 
lieve that twenty subscribers, at two dollars each, 
entitles me to a “ Student’s Set,’’ worth ten doll- 
ars. Should you choose tosend me this I will not 
object. I inclose herein a list of the names of the 
subscribers. The first thirteen are the names of 
the officers of the institution. The boys—the in- 
mates of this institution—always welcome the ap- 
pearance of the JOURNAL, and they take a deep 
interest in perusing its columns. The three cop- 
ies which you so kindly donated to our boys last 
year were highly appreciated by them. Should 
you feel that you can gratuitously furnish the 
boys with one or more copies for the current 
year, I can assure you that they will be apprecia- 
ted by those for whose benefit they are sent. Per- 
roit me to add that I am of the opinion that your 





noble JouRNAL is accomplishing more toward 
imparting self-knowledge and toward elevating 
and humanizing our race than any other journal 
published in America. You have my cordial sup- 
port and most hearty indorsement. With regrets 
that I can not send you a larger list of subscribers, 
Iam faithfully yours, F. B, AINSWORTH, 
ee Superintendent. 
A Sap Casz.—[For the benefit of our 

law-makers, and in the interest of humanity, we 
submit the following letter from an Indiana lady. 
It may also be useful, in an admonitory way, to the 
unmarried.—EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. ] 

Sim: Being a reader of the Journat, I take the 
liberty to address a few lines to you, giving a brief 
history of my life, thinking, perhaps, that in my 
great sorrow you might suggest something where- 
by I might be benefited. I am a native of Penn- 
sylvania; was brought up on a farm, and at the 
age of eighteen married. Shortly after my mar- 
riage I learned that my husband was in his proper 
element when quarreling with some one. He 
quarreled with all my relatives, and tried by tam- 
pering with my letters and in various ways to ali- 
enate me from them. In order to keep peace with 
him, I did not let him know I knew of those little 
underhanded games which he practiced. His own 
brothers and sisters were my friends, and through 
them I would occasionally hear from my parents. 
When Mr. —— is once offended by any person, no 
matter how slight the offense, he never will be 
on speaking terms with those persons again, even 
if those parties are desirous of renewing acquaint- 
ance. For the six years I lived with my husband I 
was asit were between two fires: my people would 
censure me for clinging to him, and he would 
do likewise for my wanting to hold intercourse 
even with my parents. I tried to do my duty te 
both parties. After I had in part learned his dis- 
position, I thought by kindness, love, and forbear- 
ance to improve him, and had much confidence in 
my ability to accomplish it. I thought that there 
must be some love in his heart for the woman he 
called wife. I never crossed him in anything 
whatever, consequently we never had an open out- 
right and downright quarrel till our separation. 

At the age of fourteen I became a church mem- 
ber, and faithfully adhered to my Christian prin- 
ciples up to my marriage. I knew before I mar- 
ried that my husband’s religious views were not 
mine; we had that point perfectly understood and 
sacredly talked of before marriage: we were not 
to interfere with each other’s religious sentiments. 
After marriage, for almost six years I was cireum- 
stanced so that I could not conveniently attend 
church :. I thought my young children needed my 
care, and as long as I was needed at home, did not 
try to go. When my third baby was eighteen 
months old, I made an attempt to attend divine 
worship, leaving the children in my husband's 
eare. I united with the church, and on my return 
I told him what I had done. As. he never attends 
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orthodox churches, his anger knew no bounds, 
and for three months it was one tirade of abuse. 
I finally gave up the church, but it mattered not. 
He taught my little boys to use terrible language to 
their mother. He struck me, and told me repeat- 
edly, if I wished to lengthen my days, to “ dig 
out,”’ until finally I was compelled to. I wept 
and plead, for the little ones’ sakes, for a recon- 
ciliation, but it was of no use. I had set him at 
defiance, he said, in regard to the church, and I 
must hold him so. I took my baby and went 
away, leaving my two darling boys with him. 
After I was gone two weeks, asister of his in New 
York wrote to me to stay away from him ; that he 
had a wife in New York State ; had lived with her 
six years, and abused her until she left him, and 
that he never had been divorced from her; so, you 
see, I lived six years with a man in an unholy con- 
nection, perfectly ignorant of the fact. I have no 
object in making this most truthful statement 
save to get your advice how to deal with this man, 
in order to get my little boys. It is almost a year 
since I left them. I could have the man arrested, 
and in that way get the children, so I am told; 
but to me it seems terrible indeed to arrest a man 
I have called husband, the father of my children. 
Then, again, I could steal the children; but my 
people are apprehensive of his following and in- 
juring the family in some way, and I am too. He 
has repeatedly threatened to murder the whole 
‘tribe,” and writes that before another year he 
will have my little girl. This evening I received 
another letter from him, stating how he had 
taught my boys to disrespect me, and how very ill 
one of them was. Perhaps that is true, but I hope 
not; I can not rely upon anything he says. My 
late husband was a very poor provider. I have 
had my little ones ask for bread when I had none 
to give them. Ihave cried at times for very hun- 
ger; and when I could wash or sew or earn a 
penny, I did so. Poverty I could endure, but a 
hell upon earth, never. I am poverty-stricken 
myself, and have so lately supported myself by 
teaching school. It is, dear sir, through great an- 
guish of heart and mind that I have written this, 
hoping to gain a hint, a word, whereby to be com- 
forted. Will you please to overlook all errors and 
imperfections, and answer this privately? * * * 

[We wrote at length; advised the lady to con- 
sult a civil magistrate, and to enlist the services of 
good men who may be acquainted with the facts 
in the case, and to secure the best conditions pos- 
sible. It is a “‘ hard case,’’ which good men may 
and ought to relieve.—Ep. ] 


Tue Purenorocicat Journat has 
been improved in typographical appearance, but 
we do not think it is possible for its literature to 
be rendered more instructive. Its contents in 
general are not to be hurriedly read, and then for- 
gotten like that of some periodicals; but if pe 
rused thoughtfully, it will assuredly be greatly 
beneficial to the reader.—College Courier, IU. 





Literary Hotices. 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLER. 








Tue Cosmos AND THE Logos; or, the 
Two Great Books of Nature and Revelation. 
Being a History of the Origin and Progression of 
the Universe, from Cause to Effect; more par- 
ticularly of the Earth and the Solar System ; the 
modus operandi of the Creation of Vegetables, 
Animals, and Man; and how they are the Types 
and Symbols by which the Creator wrote the 
Logos. [Illustrated by the first chapters of 
Genesis. By George Field. 12mo; pp. 501. 
Price, $2 50. New York: 8. R. Wells. 

This is certainly a singular book; singular in 
the fact that it is different from any other that we 
have ever seen. There are hundreds of works 
which profess to explain or refute the physical 
truthfulness of the Mosaic account of the creation 
and the flood, with more or less of success, but 
none of them which treat the subjects as this 
author does; in fact, he strikes out an entirely 
original idea, and recasts it in a new mold; nor 
does it appear to be a merely fanciful or imaginary 
one, but one that he sustains by the most abun- 
dant and copious authorities and reasons; indeed, 
it is amazing what an amount of evidence he actu- 
ally brings forward to sustain his novel and pecu- 
liar ideas. And if those ideas are really the true 
ones, which, while reading his proofs and argu- 
ments, it seems difficult to dispute, then most of 
the books which have been written to reconcile 
Genesis and geology will have to be written over 
again. There are certainly no sophistical evasions 
in this book, or any attempts to cover up difficul- 
ties, but every apparent discrepancy is fully and 
squarely met; indeed, it is almost astonishing to 
see how unequivocally this is done, yet done with 
the full and undoubting confidence of being able 
to reconcile it with truth, when properly under- 
stood. 

The main point on which the writer dwells in 
regard to the Scriptural narrative contained in the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis is, that it is purcly 
symbolical ; and alleges that the great error has 
been in giving it a literal interpretation. And this 
point is sustained by the evidences which our 
ethnologists and archeologists have discovered 
within the past fifty years; and this view of the 
subject is particularly interesting. The whole 
work is full of new ideas, and is an entirely new 
embodiment and presentation of the modus operan- 
di of the creation of the physical universe and the 
origin of vegetables, animals, and man, and such 
as can not fail to be deeply interesting to every 
cultivated mind. It should be especially so to the 
Christian and the man of science, for, if the 
author’s views are correct, it must forever settle 
the question of the true relation which the record 
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in Genesis bears to geology and astronomy, and 
remove the possibility of any discrepancy existing 
between them. We can not do better than com- 
mend this work to the serious attention of all who 
are interested in such subjects. For sale at this 
office. 
Tue Laws oF FERMENTATION, and the 

Wines of the Ancients. By Rev. William Pat- 

ton, D.D. One vol., 12mo; pp. 129; cloth. 

Price, 70 cents. New York: Nitional Tempe- 

rance Society. 

Thanks, thanks, to author and publishers for 
this really good book. It presents the whole 
matter of Bible temperance and the wines of 
ancient times in a new, clear, and satisfactory 
manner, developing the laws of fermentation, and 
giving a large number of references and statistics 
never before collected, showing conclusively the 
existence of unfermented wine in the olden time. 

The same publishers have just issued THE 
ILLUSTRATED TEMPERANCE ALPHABET, contain- 
ing the A B C of Temperance, with appropriate 
rhymes, by Edward Carswell, which makes an 
exceedingly interesting and effective Temperance 
lecture for children. Every child should have 
one. Price, 25 cents. Also JoHn Swie; or, the 
Effect of Jones’ Argument. By the same author. 
An illustrated poem, giving a description of John 
Swig, with his ‘‘ Beehive Inn,”’ and what happened 
there. Price, 15 cts. 
Insaniry In Women: The Causation, 

Course, and Treatment of Reflex Insanity in 

Women. By Horatio Robinson Storer, M.D., 

LL.B., of Boston. One vol., 12mo; pp. 236; 

cloth. Price, $1 50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Who but a well-versed psychologist can draw a 
sharp line of demarkation between sanity and in- 
sanity? Who can classify with absolute accuracy 
the sound and the unsound? How many shades, 
phases, and degrees are there in the insane? 
When is insanity total, and when only partial ? 
Dr. Storer has given us the best he can on the sub- 
ject, and here are the headings of his chapters : 

Selection of Special Topics; Point previously at- 
tained; Work to be done; The Brain the Seat of 
Insanity, not always of its Cause ; Explanation of 
distant Causation: Causation of Insanity often 
Pelvic in Women; Rationale of Pelvic Causation of 
Insanity ; Indications of Treatment. 

More light is wanted on the whole subject. 


A German Reaper: To succeed the 
German Course. By George M. Comfort, A.M., 
Professor of Modern Languages and Esthetics 
in Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., and author 
of “‘ A German Course.” One volume, 12mo; 
Bp. 432; cloth, leather back. Price $2. New 

ork: Harper & Brothers. 

The French language is spoken to a considerable 
extent at all the continental courts of Europe. 
It was for many years the most fashionable Euro- 
pean language. A change is coming over the 
world. The liberty-loving Teutonic race, so long 
divided and so long cut up into petty states and 
kingdoms, is uniting, concentrating, and striking 





for political and religious freedom. Paris was the 
heart of Europe. Berlin is to-day the head. Ev- 
ery body is now studying German. Dr. Comfort 
makes it easy in his ew reader. 


Nores Expianatory AND PRACTICAt 
ON THE GosPELs. Designed for Sunday-school 
Teachers and Bible-classes. By Albert Barnes, 
author of ‘‘ Notes on the Psalms,” ‘‘ Lectures 
on the Evidences of Christianity,” ete., in two 
volumes. Vol. Two. Revised edition. With 
a Chronological Table, Tables of Weights, etc., 
and an Index. 12mo; Pp 456 and 482; cloth. 
Price, $1 50. Harper & Brothers. 

Among the many literary productions of a most 
studious, temperate, and well-spent life, these notes 
on the Gospels will be highly prized. They are 
among the latest and best expressions of the great 
and good man who, though dead, yet liveth in his 
works. 
Reaping Lessons 1x Sreno-PHonoe- 

RAPHY ip Accordance with Munson’s Com- 

plete Phonographer, having Special Reference 

to the Use of Word-Signs and Formation of Phra- 
ses; with Directions for Self-Instruction. By 

Eliza B. Burns. For sale at this office. 50 cts. 


Every student of Phonography who uses Mun- 
son’s instruction book should obtain a copy of 
this little work. An engraved page of Phonogra- 
phy, with a printed key opposite, illustrates each 
principle as it is taken up and treated in the 
**Complete Phonographer.”” The wording of the 
lecSsons is ingeniously managed: and while the 
reading matter is entertaining, no word is admit- 
ted that is not written in strict accordance with 
the rules already given. Each exercise is accom- 
panied by brief explanations of the leading prin- 
ciples illustrated. The author has been a teacher 
and active propagandist of Phonography for 
twenty years. 
Tae Witttam Henry Lerrers. By 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz. With Illustrations. One vol., 


12mo; pp. 257; cloth. Price, $1 50. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Here is instruction and entertainment from 
Our Young Folks, for all young folks just begin- 
ning to read and to write letters. 





Farr France. Impressions of a Travel- 
er. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” ‘*A Brave Lady,” ete. One vol., 12mo; 
pp. 238; cloth. Price, $1 50. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


Vivid descriptions of life-scenes in France by 
this most fascinating writer. It is almost as good 
as a journey to see a country and its people through 
8 book written with such cultured eyes and intel- 
lect. 

Tue Pusiic LevGer Atmanac for 1871 
is as full of statistical information as its prede- 
cessors. More than 80,000 have been printed by 
George W. Childs, Philadelphia. 


A Stren. By T. Adolphus Trollope, au- 
thor of ‘ Lindisfarn Chase,” ete. 8vo; papers 
pp. 154. 50 cts. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


No. 353 of the Library of Select Novels. 
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Tue YounG PIonNEERS OF THE NorrtH- 
West. By Dr. C. H. Pearson, author of ‘‘ The 
Cabin on the Prairie,” etc. Illustrated. One 
vol., 12mo ; pp. 331; cloth. Price, $1 25. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

‘* The Frontier Series’’ embraces five illustrated 
volumes : Ist, The Cabin on the Prairie ; 2d, Plant- 
ing the Wilderness; 3d, A Thousand Miles’ Walk 
across South America; 4th, Twelve Nights ina 
Hunter's Camp, and 5th, The Young Pioneers of 
the Northwest. All books for boys and girls, in 
which the old folks will find entertainment and 
live a part of their lives over again. 





SHAKSPEARE’s Comepy oF THE MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE. Edited with Notes by Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly the Head Master of 
the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With en- 

ravings. One vol., 12mo; pp. 168; cloth, flex- 
ble. 80 cts. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
A capital little hand-book for the use of those 
who prefer to read Shakspeare in parts. Why not 
the whole, divided in the same style ? 


History or Louis XIV. By John §&. 
C. Abbott, author of ‘“‘ The History of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,”’ etc. With Illustrations. One vol., 
12mo ; pp. 410; cloth. Price, $1 20. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Dr. Abbott has read history to some purpose. 
He reproduces with wonderful facility what he has 
learned, and no author can be more attractive to 
those who seek multum in parvo. 


Birth anp Epvcation. By Marie 
Sophie Schwartz. Translated from the Swedish 
by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown. 12mo; paper, 
pp. 290. Price, $1. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Mrs. Schwartz is one of the most profifie Swe- 

dish story writers. The American publishers are 

bringing out her works in the best style compat- 
ible with cheapness. — 

Messrs. James R. Oscoop & Co., 
late Fields, Osgood & Co., announce an extensive 
list of works by our best authors to be published 
during the present year. Titles and prices will be 
given as issued. A series of Juveniles were issued 
for the holidays, which are always welcomed. 
Here are the titles of several: 

CINDBRELLA; or, the Little Glass Slipper. With 
original colored engravings. By Alfred Fred- 
ericks. Quarto. Price, 25 cents. 

Brave Bavtaps for American Children. By 
popular authors. The Famous Discoverer— 

he Wonderful Sleeper—The Brave Patriot— 
The Good President. Richly illustrated with 
sixteen full-page pictures. Price, 50 cents. 

Littie Rep Rip1ne Hoop and the Wicked Wolf. 
With original colored pictures. By Alfred 
Fredericks. Price, 25 cents. 


Tue Cryprocram. A Novel. By James 
De Mille, author of ** The Dodge Club,”’ “ Cord 
and Creese,’”’ ‘The American Baron,” etc. 
With Illustrations. Octavo; pp. 261; cloth. 
Price, $1 75. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
An illustrated romance, fall of striking charac- 

ters and pictures, such as story readers seem to de- 


light in. 








Demorest’s IttustratED Montaty 
Mirror of Fashions. Vol. VII. 1870. Bound in 
red morocco, embossed, makes a beautiful book 
for the center-table, and contains much valuable 
reading matter for the family circle, as well as 
amusement for waiting visitors. Whoever sup- 
poses that because it is a fashion magazine it can 
therefore have no really good sense very much mis- 
takes it. We could name the articles of ‘‘ Jennie 
June” and Madame Demorest, which alone are 


well worth the subscription price for a year; also, 
Answers to Correspondents, from which many 
useful hints can be drawn. 


Woven or Many Tureaps. A Novel. 
One vol., octavo; pp. 128; cloth. Price, $1. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

An interesting story written in good taste, and 
handsomely published. —— 

A Comic Sonester. A Collection of 
Humorous Songs set to Music, and universally 
Sung. To which are added a few old Comic 
Songs. The whole being a sequel to the cele- 
brated 100 Comic ~~ - Octavo; PP 64; 
— Price, 60 cts. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
% Co. 

“Here is richness,’’ in such songs as delight 
the worldly. Were the Rev. John Wesley here in 
the body, we are not sure but that he would sing 
psalms and hymns to some of these stirring tunes. 
He once protested against the devil’s having all 
the best tunes—you know. 





Tue New Monraty Magazine. Price, 
$3a year. No.1, Vol. L., for January, 1871, pub- 
lished in Nashville, Tenn. Edited by W. P. 
Harrison, D.D., under the auspices of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South. 

We had hoped that the imaginary lines dividing 
our country North and South had been oblitera- 
ted. Must we have more of Mason and Dixon? 
The New Monthly is certainly a handsome maga- 
zine, well edited, and deserves a general—not sec- 
tional—circulation. —_ 

Ze.w’s Porutar Encycioprepra and 
Universal Dictionary. L. Colange, Editor. 


Quarto. 50 cts. a number. Philadelphia: T. El- 
wood Zell. 


Nos. 51 to 54, including Sanguinarily—Sweater ; 
all extra numbers—and sent gratis to subscribers 
—because 50 numbers, as first promised, could not 
contain the full complement of words which the 
editor desired to include in this valuable publica- 
tion. ae 

Tue Sone Messencer—a monthly 
journal published by Messrs. Root and Cady, of 
Chicago, Illinois—is a sprightly progressive publi- 
cation, well adapted to keep the reader informed 
as to what is going on in the world of music. Only 
$2 a year. — 

“Tue Heaventy Strate,” ann “ Fv- 

TURE PUNISHMENT.”’ Two Sermons by Henry 


Ward Beecher. Octavo. Pamphlet; pp. 40. 
Price, 20 cents. New York: T. B. Ford & Co. 


Two sermons of special interest, which are now 
handsomely published in pamphlet form. 
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